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Now You Can Get a 
Universal Smith Form-a-Truck 


For Any Make of Car 


Deliveries Now Being Made 


Universal Means:— 

—this Universal Smith Form-a-Truck will 
make any new or used automobile, with 
straight side channel-steel frame, with or 
without single or double drop, into a one 
or two ton motor truck chassis. 

—it answers your question of what to do with your used 
car—70% of all. used cars are ““second hand’’ because 
of style not by reason of mechanical decadence. 

—you know your old car is “right” but. your family 
want appearance—they won’t ride in it. * 

—you can’t get the price you know it iS worth—but 
you can make it pay back the entire original cost 
and more. 

—sell it to your business—let it earn from five to seven 
and a half dollars a day net as a motor truck. 

—in five hours, by the watch, your used car is taken 
off your hands and your motor truck is running. 

—in two yéars service it pays for itself and your new 

car as well: 

—30,000 owners have already proved that Smith Form- 
a-Truck gives the highest truck efficiency and ‘“‘the 
lowest hauling cost in the world.’’ 

—these owners all used Ford power plants. 

—today you can use any power plant. You know how 
good your power pliant is. Put it at work. 


One-Ton Universal......... .... $400 
Two-Ton Universal......... ... 500 
One-Ton Standard (for Ford Cars) 350 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago 
Write us about your used car 


SMITH MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION 
Michigan Avenue at Sixteenth Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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**Study to show thyself appro 
anto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be “ashamed, rightly oe 


: the word of truth.’’ 2 Timothy 2:15 


‘Correspondence 
| Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers eigh “ 
strong courses for anete A. stud 
eorrespondence, For all unable toattend a A 
Institute, pen Mt dee ——* is a practical, 
efficient and economical method of sec a 

r, Clearer knowledge of the Bible. Our 
courses are thoroughly tested and popular. We 
have a course for — young or old, begin- 
ner, student or instru 


, The Moody Bible institute | 
ped departmen 


has a fully gguie t Sacinslocty dove od 

‘ou wil instruct 

by ical Christ: 

8000 seicaaacs f in all parts of (A 

of our courses. Now ia the the 
Our courses will 


time to rite: v4 further particulars, 
wr 
satisfy your needs. 
The Moody Bible Institute 
153 Institute Place, Dept.U-1. Chicago, {tl. 
























cient, and faithful teachers. 
6,000 successful alumni, 
Write for handsome, 
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For sixty years the leading American Business College 
Trains thoroly for business and the, Civil Service, ent 
for students who can be recommended as to chardcter and capability 
At the Eastman-Gaines School of Business you-ean Qualify in a” single 
year or less for rapid advancement to an executive position and a high 


and obtains employm 


salary. Both sexes received. 
Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, Advertising, Business English, Salesman- 
ship, Stenography, Stenotypy, Typewriting and Penmanship courses with experienced, effi- 


Ideal location, strong lecture courses, excellent record of Mmpre than 


Students enrol and begin work every weck day. 
Address 


M.A., LL#D., Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





The Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
1s2nd year. Healthful countryside location. e 
paratory, music, athletics, under men teachers. Military 
training. Discipline, scholarship, spirit on high plane 
Younger boys in separate school. $650 -Send for catalog. 


W. P. KELLY, Headmaster, Box 139, New Brunswick, N. J. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Highest standard as ‘“‘prep 
school. Highest rating by War Department. New $100,000 
ee | barracks under construction. All athletics. a 

For catalog address The Supt., COL. T. A. 


bro a fate 
STON, 706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Columbia College of Expression 


(Co-Educational). Two and three year courses with Di- 
— Vocal paprenton and Public Speaking, Public Read- 

and Story Telling. Accredited. College bui ding with large 
aomiery. id-year class begins Feb. 1st, 1918. Address 
Registrar, Box 22, 3358 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


STAMMER 


If you mg y attend no stammering school till you get 
my big new FR book and special rate. Largest and most 
successful hn A the world curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2324 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


College pre- 

















PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
great opera, by H.R. Haweis, Small 12mo, cloth, 86 
pages, goc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. 


What New Thought 


Does 











Helps you put on individ- 
uality 

Gives the might to win 

Rebuilds your forces 

Renews your youth 

Helps to health, happi- 
ness and prosperity 


Hundreds of letters in our 
jiles testify to the above. 


IF YOU are not prospering 
as you should, are unhappy, 
discouraged or ailing, you 
owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate New Thought. It has 
given the right mental at- 
titude towardlife and conse- 
quent success to thousands 
and should help you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 

the value of New Thought and bd tells about it in the iittle 

booklet “What I Know About New tino ht.” More than 
65,000 persons have sent for this bookle' 

ou can get the above eens and three months’ 

For 10¢ iiaiSuvecription to NAUTILUS, magazine of 

New Thought. 

editor: 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of NAUTILUS 


Elizabeth Towne and William E. Tow 
nd now and we will include “‘The Gist of New 
ht chapters, a clear and interesting hand- 


T t” i 
pobbumomplese itself and different. The Elizabeth Towne 
Co. C-8, Holyoke, Mass. 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


9 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, puniic ead private ate schools. 
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Only 40 minutes from. ¥.City 
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Exxa Mruron Cowzns, ‘A.B., "Head “of ‘School’ ’ Prepares” Bi col- 
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Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For, gitorue 
address Taz Secretary, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


PAUL INSTITUTE ~ Sy 


A boarding school for girls. Regular High School an 
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National Kindergarten & Elementary College 


Kindergarten and elementary training. Diplowia,.two years. 
Mid-year term Jan. 28 to Aug.,9,-#918, covering,Freshman 
course. Great saving of time for mid-year graduates: Ac- 
credited. Dormitories on College grounds. [llystrated cata- 
log. Address Box 72, 2944 Michigan’Blvd, Chicago, Illinois. 





Columbia Normal School of Physical Education w5e!.n 


Two year Normal course., Accredited. Prepares\for Physi- 
cal Directors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing, Teachers, 
etc. College building with large dormitory. Mid-year class 
begins Feb. rst, 1918. For free catalog address Registrar, 
Box 7, 3358 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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at home with Disc Cortina 
phone Language Records. 
Write to usfor FREE booklet 
today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Suite 2172, 12 East 46th St., New York 
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The University of Chicago 
HOM werk arson 
STUDY “for sean, 


2th Year U.ofC. (Div.R) Chicago, {1}, mncaaitoww 












Milwaukee-Downer College “™YjLE™ 


A standard College od Women. Full four-year courses 
leading to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Home Economics, Music 


and Art. Also p 0 a yh wt in Home Economics and 
Music. Fine and applied arts. Catalogue H. Eten C, 
Sasin, LL.D., President. 


¥ 
FOR GIRLS AND 
WARD-BELMONT {2tNc'WoweN 
A school of national patronage and prestige. Located in'the 
South. Ideal climate and sanitation. $750,000.00 wecpenant 
In Literary Work, Music, Art, Expressiony Home Eegnomics 
and Physical Training the facilities and instruction meet the 
exacting. demands of a most discrimihatthg \patronage. 
Opened Sept. roth. For catalogue and Book of Views address 
WARD-BELMONT, Box F, NASHVILLE, TENN. 











St. John’s Military Academy 


Delafield, ‘Wiscansin 
The American Rugby. Every wide-awake American boy 
will be charmed with the; stirring activities of military 
5 ig the splendid athletic featurés. High scholastic 
ited an Honor*School by U.S. Government. 
Write for oe 


Box 12A, ‘Dela, Waukesha Co. Wis. 
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Brown Disc Record Cabinet: 





They Just Hand You 
the Record You Want 


RADICAL improvement long desired. 

Instead of a troublesome difficulty, it is 
now a positive pleasure to find the needed 
Record. The Brown Disc Record Cabinet 
gives it to you with the speed of thought. 


The “Brown” does more than provide a place for 
every Record, instantly accessible. It preserves your 
Records in their first perfection by preventing them 
from warping and scratching and protecting them 
from all danger of damage. 


Every Brown Disc Record Cabinet is a beautiful 
piece of furniture as well as a perfect Record File. 


The “Brown” is made in quartered oak and finest 
mahogany, in 2-drawer, 4-drawer, 6-drawer and 
_ 12-drawer sizes, and in various styles. Each drawer 
takes twenty-five 10-inch or 12-inch Records. Can 
be used in connection with any phonograph 


No one who treasures his Records should be without 
a “Brown” Cabinet. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog No. 305, also for 
particulars of the Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases with Sections for Records. 


S 







“Built 
to 





Slobe-Wernicke | 


Endure’ 





She Globe“Wiry icke Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Originators of the Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases; Sectional Filing Cabinets, Wood 
or Steel; Commercial Stationers’ Supplies; Steel Safes, Disc Record Cabinets, etc. 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Washington,D.C. Agencies in over 2,000 cities. 
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WHY WE WENT TO WAR WITHOUT GUNS 


LTHO OUR NATIONAL COMPLACENCE was rudely 
jolted by the disclosures when the Senate turned the 
search-light on the activities of our War Department, 

the net effect of the jolt, declares the Boston Transcript, will 
be good for us and disastrous to Germany. 
tion has awakened both Congress and the nation to the actuality 
of this war, and “an America 


For the investiga- 


a 100 per cent. efficiency under the search-light. ‘‘We shall not 
win the war by kicking incompetents up-stairs and continuing 


’ 


their incompetencies below,” exclaims the Boston Transcript. 
To balance against the admitted delay in providing our sol- 
diers with American-made artillery, rifles, and machine guns, 
we have the assurance that when they are so armed they will 
have more efficient rifles and ma- 





wide-awake and on ythe job is an 
enemy that Germany can not hope 
to defeat.”” At the same time, 
editorial observers agree, the facts 
amply vindicate those unheeded 
advocates of preparedness who 
tried in vain to rouse the nation 
from its narcotic sense of security 
ry We must 
Nearly two years ago, 7'he Tran- 
script reminds Maj. - Gen. 
Leonard Wood testified frankly to 
Congress of the department’s de- 


before the war had reached 


us, 
ficiencies in ordnance and equip- 


ment and supplies of all kinds— 
with the result that ‘“‘he angered 





*“Forget how things 
were done before the 
war, eliminate red tape. 


the Germans that ‘the 
war won’t wait.’ Delay 
is the Kaiser’s ally.”’ 


chine guns and better ammunition 
than the armies of the other nations, 
Allied or hostile. 
over the testimony, some of which 


Glancing back 


was quoted in our issue of Decem- 
ber 22, we note General Crozier’s 
admission that, altho we have been 
| > h at war more than eight months, our 

carn wit Army now in France is dependent 
for artillery and ammunition upon 
British 
that a shortage of rifles exists, due 
to the War Department’s delay 
in deciding on the type of gun to 


our French and allies; 


order; that when we went to war 


the current output of machine guns 








every bureaucrat responsible for the 
shortages and became the target 
for a_ persistent 
pacifists, pro-Germans, apprehen- 
politicians, purblind 
bureaucrats that has continued ever since.’ 
of the present inquiry into the working of our war-machine the 
papers note a growing insistence upon the elimination of red 
tape, a demand for the creation of a special department of 
munitions—with Colonel Roosevelt, some suggest, at its head— 
and here and there a pointed suggestion that Secretary of War 
Baker should resign. Our newly created War-Council is also 
considered a direct result of the Congressional probing. This 
council consists of Secretary Baker, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, and five general officers of the Army, including Maj.-Gen. 
William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, and Maj.-Gen. Henry G. 
Sharpe, Quartermaster-General, whose bureaus have not revealed 


persecution by 


sive and 


> Among the results 


THE GOVERNMENT'S WAR-MOTTO. 
This injunction, originally addrest by Secretary Redfield to his 
bureau chiefs, has been approved by President Wilson, and is 
to be circulated, posted up, and made a guiding rule in the 
transaction of all war-business. 


using American ammunition ‘was 
nothing,’”’ and that the first of the 
ordered 


Browning machine 


will not be ready before spring— 


guns 


a situation for which General 


Crozier says Secretary Baker is responsible. -Later, private 
manufacturers of arms were called before Senator Chamber- 
lain’s committee, and certain salient points in their testimony 
are thus summarized by C. W. Gilbert in the New York T'ribune: 


“The United States Army might now have a large number of 
Colt machine guns, an improvement on the Colt guns of which 
the British used a large number, if an order had been placed 
in February, when the Navy Department ordered these guns. 

‘“* An officer of the Ordnance Bureau, when approached in Feb- 
ruary with regard to machine guns, said: ‘We are not interested.’ 

“Three months were wasted between the time the Browning 
gun was adopted and the time orders for it were placed. 

‘‘Had orders for this gun been placed at once deliveries would 
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now be beginning on a considerable scale, at least from the 
Winchester Arms .Company. Deliveries from this company 
will, as it is, begin three months from now. Two other com- 
panies will begin deliveries in May. 

‘“‘Rifle-manufacturers approved the rechambering of the 
Enfield rifles to use our ammunition which would have taken 
thirty days. 

“The War Department first decided on this change; then 

















" Beers 





TAKING OUT THE CLINKERS. 


—Morris in the New York Evening Mail. 


decided in addition to make seven parts of the Enfield inter- 
changeable as produced in the different factories; then later, on 
June 15, decided that forty-four parts should be made inter- 
changeable; then afterward added seven more parts to this list. 

“‘Manufacturers protested that these later changes would 
involve four to six months’ delay. 

“On July 2, General Crozier ordered rifle-manufacturers not 
to inerease their working forces until interchangeability had 
been effected. 

“On September 6 the Ordnance Bureau ordered the rifle- 
manufacturers to manufacture as many rifles as possible with- 
out reference to interchangeability. 

“Contracts at least with one of the three rifle-making com- 
panies called for delivery only in November and two of the 
companies were two months ahead of contracts in making 
deliveries.” 


Representative Medill McCormick, who recently returned 
from the front, was called’ before the committee, and afterward 
made a statement to the press in which he challenged the theory 
that our allies are supplying our troops with field-guns from 
an ample surplus. He says: 


“The British, who, in proportion to their front, have more 
guns by far than either of their Western allies; according to 
their chief military authorities, will not have guns enough 
until next spring. The guns which the French give us, they give 
us because the immediate necessities of our little Army in 
France are even greater than their own. 

‘‘General Pétain said to me: ‘Make guns. Send us guns ous 
ammunition rather than steel billets. We are grateful for the 
little foree you have sent us. The echo of its footfalls carried 
hope to every hearth in France, but as it grows there must be a 
period when we shall be taxed to supply it. While its numbers 
slowly. increase you Americans, who are a great industrial 
people, must see that this war is an industry of destruction. You 
will understand Low urgent it is to send us guns, ‘‘ middle heavies,”’ 


and shells, in order that we may be armed to win victories and to 
defend ourselves so that some of us may be alive to fight. by 
your side when at last America is ready.’ 

“The Italian Army, when I was on the Carso and in the 
Trentino, had something less than one-quarter as many guns as 
the British and French armies combined, altho there was no 
great difference in the length of the fronts. In Italy they suffered 
from a shortage of ammunition, which limited the extent of 
their advance toward Trieste and the roads to Laibach. 

“The ‘middle heavy’ is to this war what the steam-shovel 
was to Panama. If we make guns enough and transport them 
to Europe before the spring of 1919 we ought to win this war 
without terrible losses. Without the guns we shall lose the 
men and may lose the war.” 


Two other Congressmen who have investigated conditions 
at first hand in France add their admonitions that we open 
our eyes to the realities of our war-problems. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
wake up and realize what this war means,’”’ exclaims Repre- 
sentative Porter H. Dale, of Vermont, who declares that our 
troops over there lack ordnance and equipment of all sorts. 
And Representative Clarence B. Miller, of Minnesota, who 
found the same shortage of elothing and guns, says that our 
commanding officers in the field share his conviction that 
Quartermaster-General Sharpe and Ordnance Chief Crozier 
must go. The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune quotes Mr. Miller as follows: 


“Tt is the duty of all to push forward and support official§ 
charged with the conduct of the war. But if it appears that a man 
is grossly inefficient or a department is improperly managed, we 
should have no hesitancy in telling about it in order that the 
highest efficiency may be secured. We can never do our 
best with incompetents or blunderers managing our important 
departments. 

“Tt is not so much how many men we have overseas as how 
efficient they are. Many of those there are not equipped and 
not yet trained. There are many engineer and forestry regi- 
ments which are not fighting units. 

“The American troops in France virtually are without 3-inch 
guns, a prime essential of either defensive or offensive operations. 
By this I mean to say they are without American guns. We 
have been able to buy a few guns from France, but the supply is 
not sufficient. 

“There are many batteries which have been sent to France 
that have not yet had a gun to train with or use in any form. 

“There is a shortage of clothing, and I don’t care who says to 
the contrary. There is a shortage of nearly all the supplies 
needed to equip troops in the field. 

“Tf it is stated our troops have an abundance of supplies, ask 
whether or not our army Officials, in despair of receiving suitable 
and sufficient clothing for our men over there, ordered unifornas 
a short time ago from the already overtaxed English firms. 

*‘Have we not been obliged to increase the burden on our 
allies which we ought to be lifting? 

“‘On October 31 there were in France, in the nature of supplies 
in store and available for men there and those to come, 12,000 
shirts, 1,500 ponchos, 7,000 slickers, 45,000 pairs of shoes, and 
65 hats. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that these conditions and a 
great many more I do not feel at liberty to mention are due to the 
two major-generals who are and for a long time have been the 
heads of the Ordnance Department and the Quartermaster’s 
Department of our Army.” 

In svite of the admitted necessity of speeding up in all branches 
of arms manufacture, we read in a Christmas-day dispatch from 
New Haven that ‘‘munition-plants in Connecticut, ‘ the arsenal 
of America,’ are slowing down.” 

General Crozier’s testimony revealed the fact that altho 
twelve millions was appropriated in August, 1916, for machine 
guns, no steps were taken to make use of this appropriation until 
June, 1917, ten months after the appropriation was made, and 
two months after our entrance into the war. Commenting on 
this fact, the Chicago Tribune says: 

“*Now this delay was in the teeth of the revelation made when 
our Army was mobilized for border service. The vital im- 
portance of the machine gun had been demonstrated by two 
years of bloody experience in Europe. The ratio of these guns 


























to infantry had been rapidly increased in foreign armies under 
the influence of these practical lessons abroad. Our more alert 
Army men recognized the need of them, and the newspapers, 
notably The Tribune, called repeatedly for the Government to 
make provision. Hence the appropriation passed by Congress. 

“This delay expresses in concrete form as strikingly as any- 
thing the spisit of procrastination which has retarded our ord- 
nance preparations. Congress’ skirts are absolutely clear of 
blame in this case. But tho the stand taken by the President 
in the submarine controversy and the whole current of tendency 
Was sweeping us nearer to the world-war, the pacifist appeal to 
go slow on preparedness seems to have found a complete acqui- 
escence in the War Department and Administzation generally. 

“The failure to supply machine guns for our existing troops 
was an offense against the principle of minimum national de- 
fense entirely apart from our going into this war. But it is 
impossible to understand why, in the view of the imminence of 
probable war last year and, even our actual entrance into the war 
this year, the Government has acted as if either war for us was 
impossible or we had unlimited time to get ready actually to take 
part in it.” 


Col. Isaac N. Lewis, inventor of the Lewis machine gun, told 
the old story of his failure to induce the Ordnance Bureau to use 
his gun, even as a gift to the Government. He went on to say: 


‘More than 70,000 of the Lewis guns are in the hands of 
fighting men. in Europe to-day, and 2,000 are. being added every 
week. The British tanks carry 12,000 of them. Ten out of 
the twelve Zeppelins brought down were brought down by Lewis 
guns, 

“*T have been persecuted for many years. My story of the 
Lewis gun is not a pleasant one, for it is not a credit to the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Army. ..... > 

‘‘In my opinion only two types of machine gun will survive 
this war. One is the water-cooled, heavy Vickers, and the other 
the Lewis. 

‘*Your Browning gun is a figment of the imagination. It was 
nursed through its successful tests by a corps of official nurses. 
The story of the Browning gun is not pleasant for me to relate. 
Every young officer at our training-camps is given to understand 
that none of the Lewis guns will be sent to France.” 


An interesting contrast between army and navy methods was 
supplied by President Louis F. Stoddard, of the Marlin-Rockwell 
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PUT YOUR SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL. 
—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Company, gunmakers. Mr. Stoddard told the committee that 
on February 1 he was sent for by Admiral Earle, head of the 
Navy Ordnance Bureau, and asked how soon his company could 
begin producing machine guns. To quote this witness: 

“T told Admiral Earle we could begin production in from sixty 
to ninety days. Hesaid: ‘I have no money; I do not know how 
many I will need, but will you go ahead?’ I said: ‘Certainly we 
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will go ahead, without regard to that.’ The record shows—I 
looked it up yesterday afternoon—that we immediately bought 
supplies for the manufacture of guns, without any relation’ to 
an order, or anything else.” 

Mr. Stoddard then went to the Army Ordnance Bureau, with 
this result: 


“T told Colonel Rice [of the machine-gun department] the 

















CUT THE RED TAPE. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirér. 


Marlin-Rockwell Company had already begun to manufacture 
the tools for the American caliber, and he turned around and 
said, ‘What did you do that for?’ I said, ‘Because we thought 
it was our duty to get ready.’ - He said, ‘Who is going to pay for 
it?’ I said, ‘The Marlin-Rockwell Company.’ ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘we are not interested.’”’ 


“Probably if Colonel Rice, instead of being snugly ensconced 
in a staff job at Washington, had been getting ready to go over 
the top with a company or regiment lacking machine-gun sup- 
port he would have been interested,’”’ remarks the Chicago 
Tribune. Altogether, thinks the New York Evening Mail, the 
facts disclosed before Senator Chamberlain’s committee form 
‘a terrific indictment of neglect and unpreparedness.”’ And in 
the New York Times, a paper usually friendly to the Adminis- 
tration, we read: 


“Tt is hard for subordinates bred up in precedent to forget 
what they have learned and practised. Red tape is routine, 
and sometimes it is evasion of responsibility. Seldom can an 
old dog be taught new tricks. There are mastiffs in the depart- 
ments that fetch and carry the livelong day in the same old 
way. 

‘*Gen. Leonard Wood cut red tape with shining shears when he 
bought 20,000 overalls for his men at Fort Funston, who had 
no togs to work in because none had been supplied by the 
Quartermaster-General. That colonel commanding at Fort 
Ethan Allen who seized several thousand pairs of blankets at a 
Winooski woolen-mill working on a Government contract and 
carted them out to the reservation was another full-sized man 
who stood in the breach and accepted responsibility. 

‘*Preparedness is impossible with reactionaries on guard. 
Eliminate them if they can’t be cured.” 

The lesson of the inquiry, according to the Kansas City Star 
of which Colonel Roosevelt is a contributing editor—is that 
‘Baker must go.” We read: 

“The Star does not see how it is possible for the head of the 
War Department to escape responsibility for this demonstrated 


inefficiency on the part of his subordinates. 
‘‘An experienced executive would have kept tab on things. 
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PRUSSIAN HOSPITALITY. 
—Macauley for the Butterfield Syndicate. 


LIKE EVERYTHING ONE GETS FOR NOTHING. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


BOLSHEVICTIMS. 


He would have found out early what departments were falling 
short, where the delays were occurring, and where new men 
were required. It has been one of the criticisms of Secretary 
Baker by those who have worked with him that he has not this 
faculty to keep things moving. He has accepted general state- 
ments in the place of calling for concrete results. His methods 
have been lax where precision was called for; soft, where driving 
foree was needed. 

“The head of the War Department at a time like this ought 
_ to be one of the country’s biggest executives, chosen for his 

ability to handle a big job, not for his views on the tariff. He 
ought to be a man of the type, say, of Davison, who is now 
handling the Red Cross, or of Schwab, or Gary—a man who will 
put into this vital work for the Government the vast energy and 
initiative that have built up such institutions as J. P. Morgen 
& Co., Bethlehem, United States Steel. 

“Perhaps President Wilson could find a place for Mr. Baker 
in some other sphere of the Government’s activities, if he 
values his counsel. But a real executive is needed to manage 
the War Department if we are to win the war in the shortest 
possible time and with the least possible loss of men.’ 

“The country has come to believe that the Secretary of War 
is far from equal to his job,”’ declares the Topeka Capital; and 
the Milwaukee Sentinel complains of the War Secretary’s in- 
jection into his annual report of a statement hostile to universal 
military training. Says The Sentinel: 

“If experience in the War Department has not cured Mr. 
Baker of his pacifism, the War Department should be cured 
of Mr. Baker.” 

Mr. Baker, as the Philadelphia Inquirer sees it, is “‘the most 
conspicuous of the Cabinet failures”; and the Boston T'ranscript 
believes that ‘‘national sentiment from coast to coast is erystal- 
lizing against the blight upon the Army that centers in the War 
Department and can be summed up in the one word—Bakerism.” 

Other editors, however, remind us that the delay in the 
War Department was for the purpose of securing better guns, 
and recall the testimony of experts that the Browning machine 
gun is superior to the Lewis, and that the bullets from a Spring- 
field rifle will bring down three ranks of charging Germans, 
while the Enfield bullets bring down one. Said Mr. Hanson, 
of the Colt-Patent Arms Company: 

“The Germans have the superiority over the French and 
British in rifles and rifle-ammunition, but the Americans have 
the superiority over the Germans.” 


A dispatch from France states that ‘“‘the German soldiers’ 


armor will not withstand the hard-hitting American bullet,” and 
the Chicago Herald reminds us that there is a profit as well as a 
debit side to the War Department’s record. Says this Chicago 
paper: 

“The evidence shows that, after all, when the American 
soldiers do go to the front they will have a higher-powered 
cartridge and a better rifle than the British have had manu- 
factured in this country—and that means the advantage of range. 
And the War Department officials are strong in their assertion 
that the Browning machine gun will be also a superior weapon. 

“Senator Chamberlain’s statement that General Crozier’s 
information as to the ordnance situation made in secret session 
eaused things to appear much better—in fact, fairly satis- 
factory—must also be taken into consideration. Presumably 
this confidential testimony dealt with the question of heavy 
guns as well as machine guns and rifles. It was, however, re- 
garded as too important to be made public, in view of its prob- 
able usefulness to the enemy. And while Senator Chamberlain’s 
statement must for the present be taken on faith, his reputation 
is such that assurance from him carries natural weight with the 
public.” 

Most of the deficiencies in our war-preparations revealed by the 
Senate probe were “‘unavoidable under the circumstances,”’ 
affirms the Springfield Republican, which adds that ‘‘in the 
main the progress has been far beyond what reasonable ex- 
pectation could have looked for.” And the New York World, 
exhorting us to avoid hysteria, goes on to say: 


‘“What has happened in Washington is that Congress has sud- 


denly discovered that we are engaged in a great war, and that 


war is not quite so simple or placid as peace. When the com- 
paratively modest Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army has to be expanded almost overnight to German propor- 
tions, there is confusion of counsel and delay in reaching a con- 
dition of 100 per cent. efficiency. When the Commissary De- 
partment of the little regular Army is forced to become the 
greatest industrial and mercantile establishment in the country, 
greater than the steel trust or Standard Oil, mistakes are made 
in adjusting it to its new demands and it fails at the outset to 
function properly. 

‘‘The blunders of delay are no greater perhaps than those of 
haste, and blunders there are bound to be. ...... 

“‘Congressional investigations are instituted for the purpose 
of disclosing what has been done badly, not what has been done 
well, and the country is now getting a glimpse of the seamy side 
of a wonderful achievement. It is just as well that it should, 
provided the American people keep their heads and refuse to 
allow every recorded mistake to shake their nerves.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT FORCED TO TAKE THE RAILROADS 


and I was therefore not at liberty to abstain from it,” 

- says the President in his statement telling why he had 

to take control of the railroads and other systems of transporta- 
tion, with Seeretary of the Treasury McAdoo as Director- 
General. The President praises highly the Railroads’ War 
Board, which has been cooperating with the Government since 
its formation five days after our declaration of a state of war 
with Germany, but points out that there were “differences that 


A “GREAT NATIONAL NECESSITY dictated the action, 


’ 


they could neither escape nor neutralize.’’ In mere fairness to 
some roads, which have suffered through dislocation of earnings, 
full authority of the Government is substituted and the Govern- 
ment will ‘“‘thereby gain an immense. increase of efficiency in 
the conduct of the war and of the innumerable activities upon 
which its successful conduct depends.” In the heart of the war- 
traffic congestion district the Pittsburg Gazette Times says the 
President has effected, so far as the common earriers are con- 
cerned, ‘‘substitution of military for civil law”; adds that the 
designation of the Secretary of the Treasury as Director-General 
is an ‘‘admission that the financing of transportation companies 
is the big problem of the business,”’ and warns that ‘‘Congress 
must be careful to safeguard all private rights which do not 
temporarily stand in the way of imperative public interests.’ 
Such governmental control, if it does relieve the roads, thinks 
the Chicago Herald, ‘“‘ will have certain advantages over the semi- 
governmental control that regulates income drastically but 
permits the outgo to flow unchecked,” and the New York Times 
welcomes the President’s decision because it puts an end to “‘a 
period of uncertainty and disquieting rumors by which quite 
enough harm has been done.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
commends the President’s ‘“‘ wisdom and fairness’”’ in adopting a 
radical measure without precedent here, but justified by ‘‘an 
emergency involving our self-preservation.” As a war-measure 
the Chicago Tribune considers the President’s action ‘‘most ex- 
pedient,” and the Minneapolis Tribune says it will convey to the 
Kaiser ‘‘a fuller realization that we mean business.’’ The rail- 
roads become a part of the war-resources, remarks the Washing- 
ton Star, for troops and supplies will be moved more speedily 
and the people will be better furnished with fuel and food. 

With loyal cooperation of capital and labor, employment of 
present personnel, and consideration for property interests, the 
New York Sun believes this ‘‘most stupendous experiment’”’ can 
be effected with a ‘“‘minimum of financial disturbance.”” Con- 


4“ 


spicuous economies in management, possible as a result of uni- 
fication, are foreseen by the New York Evening Sun, the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and other papers, and we read in a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Globe that one of the first 
acts of the Government in, operation of the roads will be to 
‘reduce large salaries now paid to the railway executives and 
increase in some measure the wages of the railway workers.” 
Securities issued by the Government will bear interest not less 
than 4 per cent. and will be made under joint authority of the 
Director-General and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Of more immediate concern to many observers is the effect 
government control will have on the business of war and of 
home-supplies in war-days. This ‘‘most revolutionary step 
ever taken in the history of the railroads,’’ which is in close ac- 
cord with the precedent established by the British Government 
in August, 1914, the, Springfield Republican tells us, should be 
beneficially felt in various industries at an early day, ‘especially 
in the transportation of coal,” and if the Government makes 
good in this enterprise the prosecution of the war “will be much 
facilitated.’’ The Providence Journal says: 

“Transportation on the sea has already been commandeered. 
Government control of land transportation, in the same way, 


assures a prompt reconciliation of the many difficulties that have 
harassed operation, and a maximum of public service organized 
for the prosecution of the war and the national defense.” 

It is testimony to the changes worked in the national spirit, 
remarks the Kansas City Star, that such a revolutionary move- 
ment is carried out with little opposition and it shows the 


American people are ‘solidly behind any measure necessary to 
help win the war.”” This journal notes also that under the Gov- 
ernment’s direction the roads will still be run by trained men, 
with the added advantage of being worked as a single system, 
and a similar idea is exprest by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and many other papers. The stockholders still retain their inter- 
est and their incomes, on’which point the Topeka Capital says: 

“There is nothing hostile to railroad stockholders in the 
policy announced, but, on the contrary, the President has chosen 
what is among several plans discust as to earnings. the most 
liberal of all—the guaranty of dividends on the basis of the 
three years ending last June. This assures railroad-owners 
returns during the remainder of the war in excess of the average 
for any former period of years.” 

To some journals, among them the Emporia Gazette, govern- 
ment ownership looms sharply in view, for while the control of 
the railroads is proclaimed for the period of the war, says the 
New York Globe, ‘‘no power of prophecy is needed to foresee 
that the railroads will never be returned to private manage- 
ment,” and this daily believes the great change effected is 
‘‘almost certain to be for all time.’”” The New York American 
regrets that Secretary McAdoo is put in charge of the railroads 
‘‘on a’mere temporary possession,’’ because “public ownership 
of public utilities is a sound democratic principle,” and— 

“The railroads can never be got as cheaply again. The 
proposition of the Government as it now stands seems to be 
nothing more than to tide the railroads over a period which is 
difficult, if not disastrous, to them, and after they have been tided 
over this period by the helping hand of the Government to 
return them to private hands to be mismanaged in the future 
as they have been mismanaged in the past.” 

But the Springfield Republican considers that it is an “‘academic 
question” just now to ask whether the roads will ever be re- 
turned to their private owners, and adds that government 
ownership ‘‘will not necessarily follow as the conclusion of the 
action that has been taken.” Similarly the Baltimore Sun 
observes that success of government ownership during a war 
like this ‘‘will by no means prove that government ownership 
would be desirable in normal times. When the question of 
government ownership becomes an issue in our polities, it will 
have to be fought out on its own merits.” This experiment to 
meet war-emergencies, according to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, ‘‘can not succeed without its serving as 2 object- 
lesson in government ownership; it can not fail without national 
disaster.” Yet this journal thinks “there is no ground for 
anticipating any radical changes in the conduct of railroads 
beyond their temporary unification to meet an emergency.” 
Says the Los Angeles Times: 

‘“‘What the situation really demands is not government 
ownership nor government dictatorship, but repeal of the 
iniquitous antipooling law and such control as will enable the 
Railroads’ War Board to issue mandatory orders from the public 
treasury of the capital now so sorely needed by the railroads to 
provide the rolling-stock with which to meet their advancing 
traffic demands. The Government should also release its grip 
on the equipment factories for a sufficient time to allow them to 
turn out the rolling-stock for which the railroads have paid, 
or, failing that, should inject more system into its method of 
handling shipments abroad.” 

If the railroads had been granted the rights and powers vested 
in the Director-General, the Richmond Times-Dispatch thinks, 
Federal control “‘might not have been necessary.” But the 
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THE INADEQUATE SHOVEL. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





OUR COAL SUBSTITUTE. 
—Chamberlain in the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


ONE REASON WHY THE GOVERNMEN'’ MUST RUN THE ROADS 


President's action, according to the Cleveland Press, is “‘ plainly a 
necessity,’ and it goes on to say that in peace times the railroads 
have been “‘mismanaged, looted, ‘promoted’ to death, and their 
efficient operation in war-times under the old managements 
was an impossibility,” and now— 

“Uncle Sam commandeers. How can he hesitate to do like- 
wise in the matter of production of coal, oil, lumber, copper, 
steel, and other war-necessaries, without the prompt and heavy 
production and delivery of which his war-business fails?”’ 

- Commandeering the railroads is an act of war, observes the 
; Boston Transcript, that “for a time silences all other laws, na- 

tional and State.” Public consciousness of the fact will justify 
and support further measures and ‘‘will justify the conscription 
of labor for the operation of the transpcrtation system if that 
proves to be necessary.” The Dallas News analyzes Mr. 
McAdoo’s function as— 

“Chiefly to stand between the men who operate the railroads 
and those who havg regulated them. He is, indeed, to regulate 
the regulators. Freedom is conferred on the operators of the 
railroads, restraint is imposed on those who have heretofore 
restrained the operators. That, in addition to determining what 
financial assistance the railroads will need and to aid them in 
getting it, seems the function of Mr. McAdoo. That he will 
prove equal to the task will not be questioned by many men. 
His achievements make a guaranty.” 

Mr. MecAdoo’s practical experience, says President Wilson, 
‘“peculiarly fits him for the service,” and his authority as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ‘‘will enable him to coordinate, as no other 
man could, the many financial interests which will be involved, 
and which might, unless systematically directed, suffer very 
embarrassing entanglements.”” The President points out, also, 
that this Government is the only great Government now engaged 
in war that has not assumed control of this sort and adds that 
“investors in railway securities may rest assured their rights and 
interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the Government 
as they could be by the directors of the several railway systems.” 

Press dispatches report that the railroad managers are de- 
lighted with the appointment of Secretary McAdoo to control 
their properties during the war-period. They made this declara- 
tion on the theory that handicaps now existing in management 
can not be worse under the new régime, for, as one manager said, 
“it is not a case of jumping from the frying-pan into the fire, 
but from the fire into the frying-pan.” The New York Sun quotes 


President Underwood, of the Erie Railroad, as saying that the 
action of the Administration is ‘“‘the biggest and finest thing 
that has ever happened to our railroads.’’ While hesitating to 
discuss the plan prematurely, he added that ‘‘on the basis of the 
general announcement I would say instantly that it will be a 
grand thing for the country as a war-time measure, a grand 
thing for the railroads themselves, and a grand solution of the 
labor problem.”’ To President Truesdale, of the Lackawanna, the 
plan ‘“‘seems to be perfectly reasonable and fair,” and “will 
make for efficient operation.’”’ President E. E. Loomis, of the 
Lehigh Valley, thinks ‘“‘railroad men will be pleased by the 
President’s selection of Secretary McAdoo as Director-General,” 
and like commendation of Secretary McAdoo is exprest by Mr. 
Louis H. Hill, president of the Great Northern, who says in a 
St. Paul dispatch to the New York Tribune that he is ‘‘one of 
the best men the President could have selected.’’ In various 
other railroad centers of the country press reports are of similar 
tenor on his appointment, tho the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News asks: ‘‘Was Mr. McAdoo the only available citizen in the 
whole United States to take over the new job? In this matter of 
railroad transfer we have the President at his best and his 
narrowest.” 

Among the journals that note with satisfaction the President’s 
reassuring words to stockholders and bondholders are the 
Atlanta Constitution, Washington Herald, and the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which says the ‘‘ mere promise of justice instantaneously 
restored the credit of the railroads.” But in cynical contrast Mr. 
Victor Berger, editor of the Socialist Milwaukee Leader, observes: 

“Only recently one of the railroad presidents said that it 
would require an investment of ten billion dollars to put the 
railroads into good running order. This sum they could not get 
of course, and they were facing a crisis. Now comes Woodrow 
Wilson and promises not only to equip the roads for them, 
but also to guarantee them a new income equal to the average 
profits made during the last three years—the largest profits ever 
known to them—profits due to the war-traffic and profits made 
because the railroads did not spend any money for extension or 
equipment. I believe that if we could combine and add up the 
plunder and booty of the capitalists and knights of old Rome 
for all the years of the existence of that empire, the combined 
total would not nearly reach the amount of what our railroads 
are going to make with one fell swoop under the proclamation 
of President Woodrow Wilson. No wonder that the mere 
announcement of Wilson’s measure was received in Wall Street 
with a whoop.” 
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THAT ANTI-HOOVER HOWL. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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THE SQUEALERS 
—Clubb in the Rochester J/erald. 


SPEAKING OF PROFITLESS DAYS. 


THE TRUTH AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SUGAR-BARREL 


nis HE SUGAR ISSUE IN A NUTSHELL” is that 

““Herbert Hoover has fought to keep down the price 

of sugar to the public and has succeeded”; while 
**Claus Spreckels has fought to make money” and “has not 
sueceeded, hence his attempt to discredit the Food. Adminis- 
trator.”” That.is, at any rate, the impression remaining in the 
mind of the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, after reading 
the charges and counter-charges made before the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating the sugar situation, which we presented 
to our readers last week. Other editors call attention to a third 
leading figure in the sugar drama, namely Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri, who is chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee. They recall his long fight against the passage of the 
Food-Control Bill and his unconcealed enmity toward Mr. 
Hoover. And with the New York Globe, some note a growing 
suspicion that the Missourian is not searching for the truth 
which may lie concealed at the bottom of the sugar-barrel, but 
is “‘merely satisfying his own grudges and those of some of 
the food-manufacturers, who resent any interference at any 
time with their well-established prerogatives.’’ On the other 
hand, the Spreckels charges convince certain press writers that 
there is something wrong in the Food Administration as at 
present constituted. One of the most vigorous of the many 
newspaper editorials voicing complete confidence in the Federal 
Food Administrator and more or less complete distrust of his 
critics and chief inquisitors appears in the Philadelphia North 
American. The Washington inquiry is an ‘obviously rehearsed 
attack”? on Mr. Hoover, in the view of the Philadelphia news- 
paper. This editor even hints at German propaganda, for he 
says that ‘‘the attack was so boldly conceived and executed, so 
baseless and sinister, so ingeniously calculated to inspire public 
opposition to vital war-measures, that the perpetrators must 
expect their actions to be subjected to the same vigilant scrutiny 
that would be directed to the movements of I. W. W. agitators 
or alien enemies found lurking near a munitions-plant or a navy- 
yard.”’ The editorial continues: 


‘*Senator Reed, who, as chairman of the committee holding 
a hearing respecting the fuel and sugar shortage, aided and 
abetted Spreckels in his assault, is an anti-Administration 
Democrat. From the beginning he has opposed the control of 
food-supplies and prices, and has exhibited venomous hostility 
toward Mr. Hoover. He did not go so far as did his colleague, 
Senator Stone, and actually vote against empowering the 
Government to defend American rights against aggression; but 
his obstruction of projects designed for national defense has 
given comfort to the enemy, and no doubt has been as politi- 
eally advantageous among his German constituents in Missouri 
as has the bolder course of Senator Stone. 

**Claus A. Spreckels is a multimillionaire sugar-manufacturer, 
whose opportunities for making abnormal profits from the sugar 
needs of the American people evaporated with the establish- 
ment of the Federal Food Administration. ‘I realize,’ says Mr. 
Hoover, ‘that Mr. Spreckels’ balance-sheet will not look so good 
next year as last, for refiners’ profits have been regulated. 
Furthermore, his balance-sheet would have looked better this 
year if the price of last August had not been reduced and held 
fast in the face of a partial shortage that promised a fair oppor- 
tunity for 30-cent sugar and much increased profits.’ Mr. 
Spreckels, altho born in this country, is of German blood—his 
father was a native of Hanover—and before the United States 
entered the war his sympathies were with the Kaiser. 

“The circumstances obviously do not convict Reed and 
Spreckels of anti-American purposes; but it is certain that 
Germans or German-Americans who pursued a like course in 
Germany would suffer swift suppression. Condemnation of 
their action, however, does not rest upon surmise, but upon 
facts.”’ 


The North American mentions several of the ‘‘loose charges 
and insinuations against the Food Administration’? made by 
“Spreckels with the coaching and cooperation of Reed.” The 
most harmful of these accusations, we are told, was to the effect 
that the sugar trust was being favored by the Food Adminis- 
tration and that that corporation ‘‘is making excessive profits 
through the discrimination.’’ Besides the explicit denials made 
by Mr. Hoover, an expert witness is brought forward by The 
North American, in the person of President Earle, of the Penn- 
sylvania Sugar Refining Company, a competitor and not long 
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ago a vigorous adversary of the sugar trust. He has admitted 
that his own company has been deprived of large profits by the 
fixing of prices, but adds that had it not been for such action 
consumers might have had to pay as much as $1 a pound for 
sugar. He bears testimony to the “loyal unselfish, patient, and 
enthusiastic devotion to patriotic duty’? displayed by Mr. 
Hoover and his assistant, Mr. Rolph. He knows that ‘Mr. 
Rolph has voluntarily subjected his company to enormous losses 
of what could be gained in order that the people could get sugar 
cheaper and the armies properly supplied.” Mr. Earle is 
quoted as saying further: 

**Mr. Hoover and Mr. Rolph have kept the refiners’ price at 
8.18 cents, and they have accomplished it by voluntary agree- 
ment—and the last man to agree was Mr. Spreckels. ..... . 

“While I have not always agreed with Messrs. Rolph and 
Hoover, I have never seen such untiring, self-sacrificing, patriotic 
devotion as they are constantly displaying. I believe that they 
will soon reach their goal of a reasonable supply of sugar at less 
than reasonable prices, if they are not thus uselessly diverted 
from more than exacting duties.” 

The North American points out that food-troubles most easily 
awaken public suspicion and contention, saying: 

“In Russia, in Italy, in England, and in France the first and 
most frequent point of attack by pro-German and antiwar 
elements has always been the food administration. So readily 
may adverse sentiment be incited that a national food con- 
troller can not hold office more than a few months. 

**Exactly the same methods and results may be expected here. 
If the teamwork of Reed, and Spreckels has not been inspired 
by pro-German sympathy, it is at least palpable that no other 
action could more effectually serve the interests of Kaiserism 
than this studied effort to create distrust of the Food Adminis- 
tration. Certainly there has been nothing since the war began 
that had a stronger tendency to weaken public faith in the 
Government. 

“If maneuvers of this nature are suffered to continue, and if 
the people permit themselves to be swayed by distorted and in- 
terested testimony, the advantage to Germany and the hurt 
to the United States will be immeasurable. 

“The Food Administration has been in power only a few weeks 
—hardly long enough to start the vast machinery of regulation 
—+yet already it has proved its honesty, demonstrated its ef- 
ficiency, and accomplished tremendous results in stabilizing 
prices and protecting the consumer. We urge for it loyal and 
intelligent support. by the public.”’ 7 

This defense of the Administration’s food-control policy 
comes from a progressive Republican newspaper, which has 
been foremost among the critics of the Wilsonian ways and 
means. So stanch a supporter of the Administration as the 
New York World (Dem.) not unnaturally defends Mr. Hoover 
with equal vigor. When Senator Reed’s committee was given 
the task of investigating the Food Administration, the’ Senate, 
according to The World, ‘“‘made sure that the inquest would 
be unfriendly.”” It recalls how Senator Reed refused to 
allow the Food Administrator to take the stand immediately 
after the sensational charges had been made against him, and 
how he refused to put on record a written statement given 
in by Mr. Hoover. This statement was given to the public 
only by the intervention of President Wilson. To find ‘‘an 
obstructionist Senator at the head of an obstructionist com- 
mittee pretending to investigate an important public officer deal- 
ing with vital affairs and yet denying him an opportunity to 
meet his accusers’ seems to The World to be trickery, if it is 
not treachery. And it adds that the Committee on Manufac- 
tures also includes a fair representation of the ‘‘wilful twelve” 
denounced by President Wilson and ‘‘some fine specimens of 
standpat Republicanism,” thus containing an alliance of ‘‘ paci- 
fism and Old Guardism.’’ The New York Herald (Ind.) recalls 
some of Senator Reed’s earlier utterances, which ‘‘ bore evidence 
of personal malice against Mr. Hoover,” nof does it forget ‘‘ that 
other of his acts aroused in the country a suspicion that the 
junior Senator from Missouri would not be averse to seeing 
somebody throw a monkey-wrench in the Administration’s 


war-machinery.” Distrust of Senator Reed and criticism 
of his methods of conducting the investigation are voiced in 
somewhat more guarded tones by other important journals, 
such as the New York Sun (Rep.) and Evening Post (Ind.), 
Newark News (Ind.), Baltimore American (Rep.), Chicago 
Herald (lad.), and St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). The Detroit 
Journal (Ind.) observes the note of hostility in the questionings 
of the Committee on Manufactures and says that ‘‘the partizan 
section of the press is feeling its way toward whacking the 
President’s head over the shoulder of Mr. Hoover.’ The 
Cincinnati Times-Star, owned by the brother of a Republican 
ex-President, is impatient with these ‘‘accusations of favoritism 
and the petty jealousies of refiners which have been brought 
out in Washington,” and it concludes that the country has a 
faith in Mr. Hoover ‘“‘that will not be readily shaken by a dis- 
cussion among corporations as to their comparative profits.” 
Another Republican paper, the Des Moines Register, has learned 
feom experience that a 5 or 10 per cent. shortage in a com- 
modity generally increases the price 50 to 100 per cent. It does 
not doubt, therefore, ‘‘that if it were not for the Food Adminis- 
tration sugar would be selling to-day for thirty cents a pound 
instead of nine cents.”” The Register is further convinced that— 

“Tf any criticism of Mr. Hoover’s department is to prove 
effective, it must come without the taint of self-interest, and of 
all the business groups in the country there is none which can 
make a complaint with poorer grace than the sugar men. They 
have not only bulled the market for all it was worth, but have 
manipulated the sugar-supply for speculative purposes.” 

But there are those who have been strongly imprest by the 
circumstantial charges made by Mr. Spreckels. The Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks it well that the Senate Committee should seek to 
get to the bottom of facts in this matter. It points out that 
Mr. Hoover has had no experience in the sugar business and that 
it is possible that selfish interests managed to use his powers 
for their own benefit without any blame attaching to the Ad- 
ministrator himself. The Seattle Times is convinced that who- 
ever was to blame, there has been a lack of proper cooperation 
between the different refining companies and the Food Ad- 
ministration. The closing down of American refineries while 
raw sugar was actually passing through the leading American 
port and while the district tributary to both the port and those 
refineries was suffering from a sugar shortage seers amazing 
to the Seattle paper, and it comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the 
circumstances do not point to a very cordial working arrange- 
ment between Hoover’s department and the sugar interests and 
the results do not bespeak any great degree of efficiency in the 
handling of this particular food problem.’’ Making all ‘allow- 
ances for the fact that Mr. Spreckels is an interested witness, it 
still appears to the Albany Times-Union as if the administration 
of Mr. Hoover is ‘‘sadly lacking in the work of taking care of the 
consuming public.” The fact that worries the Albany editor 
is stated in these words: 

‘‘The public never had much confidence in that branch of Mr. 
Hoover’s work after it learned that the public interest, so far 
as sugar was concerned, had been placed in the hands of officials 
of the sugar trust. They may be straighforward business men, 
but human nature is hardly equal to such a strain.” 

Senator Reed, according to the Washington correspondents, 
objects to the Food Administration’s action in setting aside the 
law of supply and demand. He sees combinations of Govern- 
ment and individuals tending toward socialism and is reported 
by a New York World correspondent as saying that on the prin- 
ciple made use of by Mr. Hoover prices might be fixt on every 
other commodity. He further remarked: ‘‘We spent years 
and years enacting antitrust legislation, and then all the sugar 
people meet and fix a price, and they are absolutely under one 
control more than they ever were under a trust.” 

The statement sent out by the Food Administrator through 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A 


the Committee on Public Information, at the request of the 
President, contained a complete explanation of the sugar shortage 
and a justification of the acts of the Food Administrator in 
eonnection with that shortage. It was pointed out that before 
the war our allies produced much of their own sugar and im- 
ported most of the rest from Germany and Austria; that is, 
before the war they took only some 300,000 tons a year from 
our hemisphere, whereas this year they have taken 1,400,000. 
That, says Mr. Hoover, “‘is the cause of the sugar shortage and 
nothing else.’’ Besides this, the East-Indian sugar is not 
available because there is not the shipping to bring it to this 
country and Europe. The consumption of sugar in England 
has been reduced to 24 pounds a year per person, and in France 
to 14 pounds, as compared with an American consumption of 
55 pounds. Next year there will be an even greater shortage 
unless the Allies go to Java for supplies, which would require the 
use of ships in which American troops would otherwise be 
transported to France. This means that Americans must reduce 
their own consumption of sugar. For, ‘‘if we in our greed and 
gluttony force the Allies either to reduce their ration or to go 
to remote markets after sugar we will have done tremendous 
damage to our abilities to win the war.’”” Mr. Hoover described 
the steps taken by the Food Administration which have resulted 
in the keeping of sugar at a retail price of from eight and one- 
half to nine and one-half cents, when twenty cents might other- 
wise have been the price. He does not contend that these acts 
could not have been more efficient. But— 

‘‘They are as efficient as they could be with the feeble weapon 
of voluntary agreement that we have been able to wield. Had 
the right not been stricken out of the Food Bill for us to purchase 
sugar directly for the Government, both the price and the dis- 
tribution could have been handled more efficiently.” ; 

There has been an examination of the sugar-refining business, 
and an organization for next year has been formed, consisting 
of an international committee on distribution and a refiners’ 
committee. A reduction of one cent per pound in the retail 
price of granulated sugar is expected, and, we are told— 

‘There is now an elimination of speculation and extortionate 
profits, and, in the refining alone, the American people will save 
over $25,000,000 of the refining charges last year. A part of 
these savings goes vo the Cuban, Hawaiian, Porto-Rican, and 
Louisianian producer, and part to the consumer.” 


““VY, ALMOST CAN I BELIEF IT MYSELF!" 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


POTSDAM PEACE. 


CENTRAL POWERS ANXIOUS TO QUIT 


HEN ARISTOCRATIC AUSTRIA hobnobs with 

the unkempt Bolsheviki and adopts their cry for ‘‘no 

annexations and no indemnities,”” some American 
observers hail it as the gasp that shows the wrestler is nearing 
the end of his strength. And at the same moment the Kaiser 
makes it clear in a speech to his troops that if the Allies refuse 
him peace, it will make him quite irritable. ‘If the enemy does 
not want peace,’’ he shouted, ‘‘then we must bring peace to the 
world by battering in with the iron fist and shining sword the 
In other words, he 


’ 


doors of those who will not have peace.’ 
will continue the same tactics that have thus far killed and 
maimed more of his own people than of any other. Petrograd 
dispatches inform us that on Christmas day Count Czernin, the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, told the peace conference 
at Brest-Litovsk that the Central Powers are solemnly resolved 
to terminate the war on conditions equally just to all the belliger- 
ents. The principles uttered by the Russian delegates could be 
the basis of such a peace, but could be realized only if all the 
belligerents agreed to the terms of the Russian proposals, which 
condemn the continuation of the war purely for aims of con- 
quest. We read further that it is not the intention of the Central 
Powers to deprive of political independence those nations which 
have lost it during the war. The independence, however, of 
nationalities previously subject to this or that country can not 
be solved internationally, but must be solved constitutionally by 
each government and its peoples. The special fund suggested 
by Russia to enable each belligerent to pay the expense of 
its subjects made war-prisoners and to pay damages to civil 
subjects in invaded territory can be discust only in case other 
belligerents join in peace negotiations before a certain time. 
Germany insists upon the return of her colonies and agrees with 
the Russian demand for the immediate evacuation of territories 
occupied by an adversary. Finally, the Central Powers agree 
with the Russian delegates in the matter of adjusting economic 
relations in the interests of all concerned as ‘‘one of the most 
important conditions for bringing about friendly relations be- 
tween the Powers now engaged in war.” 

In sharp contrast to the proposals of the Central Powers 
editorial observers note Mr. Lloyd George’s war-aim speech in 
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the House of Commons, in which he said the Allies demand 
vietory as an essential condition ‘‘not because it satisfies some 
low, vindictive sense in human nature, because you want merely 
to punish, but it is because we realize that victory is the only 
thing that will give reality to peace terms.” A league of nations 
in which Germany is represented by the military caste, he said 
further, ‘“‘would be a hollow farce, but the people of Germany 
must be there, and that is why victory in itself is more important 
than mere terms.’’ The road has been made harder and longer, 
observes the Chicago Tribune, but victory is required by the 
cause against Germany, “‘because it alone will present condi- 
tions upon which satisfactory terms can be obtained unless the 
German spirit is transformed.”” Such terms can not be ob- 
tained now, according to The Tribune, nor would anything be 
changed by an agreement reached now, and the New York 
Journal of Commerce says that Lloyd George’s speech was evi- 
dently intended as a decisive reply to all peace proposals at this 
time and as an expression of ‘‘a determination to fulfil the 
promise of ending the war in tragic style, with compensation 
for all it cost and assurance of no repetition of such a calamity.” 
Mr. Lloyd George recalled his previous outline of war-aims in 
his Glasgow speech, and mentioned some changes necessitated 
by events. First was the ‘“‘demand for complete restoration 
of national territory conquered by Germany and complete 
reparation for damage done,” and we read: 

“Sinee Russia has entered into separate negotiations, she, of 
course, must alone be responsible for the terms in respect of her 
own territories. I am speaking now of Belgium, Roumania, 
Servia, and other countries which have not entered into separate 
negotiations. Of course, the fact that Russia entered into separ- 
ate negotiations disposes of all‘questions about Constantinople. 

**My second point had reference to Mesopotamia and the Ger- 
man colonies. Since then we have conquered the most impor- 
tant part of Palestine and the whole of East Africa. 
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*‘T said at Glasgow that what was to happen in Mesopotamia 
must be left to the peace congress when it met, and then I went 
on to say that whatever happened it would not be restored to 
the blasting tyranny of the Turks. The same applies to Armenia. 

“‘Then there is the question of the German colonies. That, 
I said, yas a matter that could safely be left to a great inter- 
national peace congress, which would, no doubt, have regard to 
the wishes of the native races. I don’t think that is challenged 
by any honorable gentleman. Does any one say that we ought 
to compel these people to place themselves again under the 
tyranny of German rule? The future of these colonies should 
be settled upon the principle of respecting the desire of the people 
themselves. That is what we laid down then, and that is what 
we stand by now.” 

The Premie> went on to say that the Allies have conquered no 
country where the population belonged to the governing race, 
and “‘have not annexed a single yard of territory where there 
is German population.” 

.The agreement of Washington with Lloyd George appears 
In Stcretary Baker’s statement in his weekly review of the mili- 
tary situation that German peace talk ‘‘should not for a moment 
induce us to slacken our preparation for war,’’ and that— 


‘It is only necessary for us to recall that during the Christmas 
season of last year the Germans put forth very similar peace 
rumors. 

‘In considering the general military situation in its true light 
it must be understood that the Germans realize that within a 
short time our armies will form the principal body of fresh 
strategical reserves remaining available for action on the battle- 
fields of Europe. Thus, no matter what superiority in men and 
guns the enemy may for the time being be able to bring to bear 
in the West, and even admitting an eventual modification of the 
Allied line in his favor, nevertheless he knows that in so far as it 
is humanly possible to foresee his effort will inevitably result in 
merely a local success, which can have no determining influence 
on the final outcome of the war. 

“‘Our armies constitute the reserves of victory.’ 


’ 





. TOPICS 


Ir thirteen States hold out for rum, the nation’s drought will never 
come.—New York Sun. 

THESE are indeed dark hours for the world, but let us not forget our 
most familiar proverb.—Chicago Daily News. 

EXPELLED from the old Jerusalem, the Germans are by no means certain 
of ever reaching the New.—Anaconda Standard. 

ONLY in cartoons does the crown stay in position when the monarch 
has been turned upside down.—Kan- 


IN BRIEF 


AND it may get so that a patch on your trousers will be regarded as a 
thrift stamp.—Dallas News. 

“U"'-PIRATE victims have not died in vain, for theirs is the real call for 
freedom of the seas.— Wall Sireet Journal. 

THE only draft-resisters that meet any encouragement out this way are 
the ones patriotic women are knitting.—Kansas City Star. 





THE coal famine served one purpose, anyhow. It made New York go 
to bed early.—New York World. 





sas City Star. 

By the terms of the Bolshevik-Ger- 
man armistice agreement the Russians 
quit and the Germans do the rest.— 
New York World. 

CONGRESS persists in its policy of 
cruel and unusual punishment toward 
La Follette by refusing to put Fim on 
trial—New York Evening Post. 

But wouldn't our governmental red 
tape make fine defensive entanglements 
if it could be placed about the front- 
line trenches?—Chicago Daily News. 

GERMANY is probably more interested 
in the fact that our artillery won't be 
ready until next summer than in Gen- 
eral Crozier’s explanations of why it 
won't be.—Kansas City Star. 

We might imitate Russia, which 
formed the famous Battalion of Death, 
and send to the front a regiment of 
ladies recently acquitted of shooting 
their husbands.—Emporia Gazette. 

THE ultimate consumer was per- 
mitted to make arrangements to dig his 
own potatoes, but unfortunate circum- 
stances forbid his taking the same 
course with reference to coal.— Wash- 
ington Star. 

JERUSALEM, Bagdad, and Mekka— [| =e ~ — 
the three holy cities of Islam—are all 





in the hands of the Allies. This is the a 
Entente’s answer to the holy war that . pe wae 
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CIVILIZATION is now looking to the 
Cossacks.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

ONE of the redeeming features of the 
war is that the man who lacks initia 
tive has some chance of getting to the 
front.—Emporia Gazette. 

THE work of supplying the American 
Army with machine guns is going ahead 
rapidly. Some factories are now per- 
paring to make the guns.—Keansas City 
Star. 

Tue Bolsheviki are fighting the 
Cossacks. The Bolsheviki don’t see 
anything wicked in fighting anybody 
but the Kaiser. — Philadelphia North 
American. 

THE eastern Siberians should not be 
encouraged in their demand for pur- 
chase hy the United States. We have 
enough Siberian weather already.— 
New York Evening Post. 

THE report from the Western front 
that Hindenburg and Ludendorff look 
cheerfully upon the prospective offen- 
sive indicates that they do not expect 
to go in with the poor devils who are 
not expected to come back.—Dallas 
News. 

THe Army has no machine guns be- 
cause the ordnance experts have been 
apart for years on the type to be used, 
— ee which recalls the man who died of sleep- 
lessness sitting on the edge of his bed 








Germany sought to foment in the Mo- 
hammedan possessions of Great Britain 
and France.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


CAN DO EVERYTHING BUT TALK. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


with a nightshirt in each hand, but 


put on.—Kansas City Star 


unable to make up his mind which to. 
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BRITISH REPATRIATING FRENCH CIVILIANS AFTER THREE YEARS OF GERMAN RULE. 








This stream of men, women, and children poured back into France when the British push at Cambrai gave an opportunity of escape from 
German oppression. While the soldiers pushed on to the east, hundreds of civilians hurried west. 






COMMENT 











SHORT-LIVED VICTORY AT CAMBRAI 


VERCONFIDENCE AND SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 
seem to have turned the picturesque ‘‘victory of Cam- 
brai’”’ into something very like a bad defeat for the 
British. The massing of tanks, the sudden swift stroke un- 
heralded by preliminary bombardment, caught the Germans 
unprepared at a part of the line thinly held. 


and at home, indulged in such transports of joy that the follow-up 
was completely neglected. So enthusiastic did the war-corre- 
spondents become that we find General Maurice, the official 
spokesmen of the British War Office, thus warning them: 


“‘T should like just to speak a word of caution, because owing 
to the novelty of the method employed and 





The Hindenburg line wavered and broke and 
the British had the open country before 
them. The temptation seems to have been 
too great, and Sir Julian Byng’s troops under- 
took a forward movement without the neces- 
sary supports. Some critics, by no means of 
the least note, hold that the Cambrai thrust 
was the “last expiring gasp”’ of what they 
term the ‘‘now-obsolete tank.”” We are told 
that both sides recognize that the tank is 
antiquated and can not stand up against the 
field-artillery which the Germans have in- 
stalled in their front-line trenches. They 
hold that the British thrust at Cambrai was 
designed not to break through, but merely 
to create a diversion which would relieve 
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the fact that the battle was a complete sur- 
prize to the enemy, our papers were a little 
bit inclined to lose their heads over it and 
to talk of a complete break through, the fall 
of Cambrai, and a great many other good 
things. Well, of course, in a fight of that 
kind, which was, as I said, an experiment, 
no definite objective was fixt, as in the case 
of the battles in Flanders and at Arras, which 
I have explained to you so often. We in- 
tended to get as far as we could, and that 
is all about it. I may fell you this, that we 
have estabkished ourselves a good deal fur- 
ther than Sir Douglas Haig expected, but 
the operation was in no sense an employ- 
ment of large masses of troops for a great 
teux battle. The whole advance was over in three 
or four days, and therefore the hopes which 
have been held out in our press in some 
wrt} cases were never justified at all.” 








the pressure on the Italian front, and in this 
diversion the tanks were to make their 
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Not only were the hopes never justified, 
3 but the German counter-attack turned vic- 








final bow upon the stage of war. General 
Baron von Ardenne tells us what the Ger- 
mans think of the tanks in the columns of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, where he writes: 


“The réle of the tank :s as good as played out. Our artillery 
mows them down. The original terror they inspired has van- 
ished. The enemy lets the overturned or crumpled-up monsters 
lie where they have dropt crippled for the sake of his own troops. 
It has also been observed that the occupants of the English 


‘tanks are apt to leave their dangerous armored prisons 


prematurely.” 


Despite this opinion, there is no doubt that the much-discust 
tank gained a very considerable victory at Cambrai, which 
might have been turned into a permanent British success had 
the military authorities been prepared for it with adequate 
supports. As it was, both soldiers and civilians, at the front 





THE CAMBRAI FRONTS. 


tory into defeat. We find this frankly ad- 
mitted by the London Nation, which tells us 
that Hindenburg came within an ace of achieving his object—to 
break the British line and roll it up. This would have meant 
a disaster on the Western front to which the Italian reverses 
would have been a mere skirmish: 

‘‘Nothing could be further from the fact than the idea that 
the Germans are beaten. The extraordinary success of the 
counter-attack at first came as a disagreeable surprize to most 
people in this country; and. strangely enough, it was most 
surprizing to the soldiers. Nothing of the order of this blow 
has been dealt by the Germans against the British since the 
second battle of Ypres; and the struggle has strange points of 
resemblance to that battle. In both cases the enemy gained 
a success that was totally unexpected by us, and in both cases 
they do not seem to have known what to do with it. On the 
southern part of the salient created by our new positions the first 
shock of the Germans, coming upon troops totally unprepared 
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to meet it, drove a gap in our lines that even extended to Gouzeau- 
court and the original line. It was here that some of the troops 
were cut off and went to form the nucleus of that imposing 
figure which the Germans now claim. But they could not 
develop their gains. The ‘encircling movement’ failed to 
encircle, and the reason is that the other arm of the thrust failed 
almost completely. The German plan was to combine with 
this southern blow a stroke through Moeuvres. The two 


HOW QUEBEC TAKES HER DEFEAT 


HE TROUNCING DEFEAT sustained .by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the anti-Conscription remnant of the 
Liberal party seems to have produced an attack of 
nerves among the French-Canadians, and to judge from the 
comments on the election in the Quebee papers, especially those 
in the French language, there seems tobe a pretty 











general feeling that the antiwar and anti-British 
policy pursued by the French leaders may have 
been carried a little bit too far. Both sides are 
agreed that this election has shown that there is a 
gulf between Quebec and the rest of Canada which 
it is going to be very difficult te bridge. This is 
very frankly admitted by the Clerical paper, 
L’ Action Catholique, of Quebec, which says: 

‘‘The first impression given by the result is 
that there has occurred a ‘break.’ It really is a 
break between the West and the East, between 
the old Provinces and the new. And this break 
will surely worry the victors of the day, that is, 
those of the victors who look to the real future 
of our dear Canada. It is the vote of the younger 
Provinces that has sent back the Borden Govern- 
ment to power. Those who have thus sent the 
Union Cabinet to power know nothing of Canadian 
history or traditions.” 

La Patrie, of Montreal, perhaps the greatest of 
the French-Canadian papers, is seriously worried, 
and recognizes that the Quebee Nationalists and 
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Their visit was a fleeting one, as the village is now back in German 





Mr. Bourassa ought to have been supprest before 
they had injected a permanent race-feeling into 


a Canadian life. It says: 





“Canada could not speak more clearly; yester- 





assaults should have converged toward Havrincourt, and orders 
have been found showing Havrincourt, and even more distant 
places, as the destined objectives of various units. But the 
northern attack met with a more skilful resistance. Tho the 
positions were hastily improvised, they had been chosen with 
considerable foresight, and the German defeat was more com- 
plete. Some of the German storming troops did, it is true, get 
through to the Bapaume-Cambrai road. But they were driven 
back promptly. A subsidiary movement, which was directed 
to the cutting off of the local salient about Bourlon Wood, 
eame to nothing. 

“The result of the counter-attack has been to restore a 
narrow’ fringe from the east of Marcoing southward to the 
Germans. Their main purpose failed, and failed as terribly 
as any of the forlorn attempts they have made to breach the 
lines of the Western front.” 


Adding up the profit and loss account, it would seem that the 
losses on both sides have balanced pretty evenly so far as cap- 
tures are concerned. The Germans claim officially ‘‘more than 
9,000 prisoners, 148 big guns, and 716 machine guns,”’ while the 
British have more prisoners but less guns—11,551 prisoners, 
40 big guns, and 303 machine guns. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung has a quiet little chuckle to itself 
over the fact that for the first time during the war the British 
hung out flags and rang the church-bells in celebration of victory 
—the abortive victory of Cambrai. It says: 

‘*With one single heavy’ counter-blow the defenders of Cambrai 
have taken away from the third British army a large part of the 
territorial gains secured by it by the surprize attack of Novem- 
ber 20. On the left flank, indeed, the German line has even 
been pushed’ to a point beyond where it ran on November 19. 
In London, in complete misunderstanding of the strategic posi- 
tion, the ‘victory of Cambrai’ was magnified into the greatest 
event of the war. For the first time in three and one-half 
years the bells of St. Paul’s were rung. It was a surprize blow 
by the English, but it was parried so rapidly by us that the 
whole operation has merely had a local effect. The German 


counter-blow, however, was no surprize thrust, at least it should 
not have been one for the English.” 


day’s verdict is the expression of the civilian popu- 
lation’s opinion. It is what we had forecasted. The sister 
Provinces have reaffirmed their willingness to share the fate of 
the mother country, while Quebee did not share the same 
enthusiasm for the participation in the war. That difference in 
views and ideals is attributed to a certain school (Bourassa 
and his press), which misrepresented Great Britain and was 
allowed to carry on the greatest campaign of disaffection, dis- 
crediting both England and France, and every day publishing 
ill-inspired attacks against the united Empire. To that anti- 
patriotic campaign were added recently the utterances of the 
Liberal press, which contributed to increase the misunderstand- 
ing between the two'races. Quebec has not elected one French- 
speaking Minister to protect her interests in the Cabinet, but 
we do not believe that Sir Robert Borden will take that as a 
justification for refusing fair play to old Quebee. He is ex- 
pected to treat her with justice and to pave the way to recon- 
ciliation between the two bitterest elements.” 


Refusing to recognize that the race-issue was introduced and 
maintained in French politics by the French-Canadians them- 
selves, Le Soleil, of Quebec, complains querulously that this 
Weapon was used in the campaign: 


“The Liberal party was beaten yesterday at the polls in the 
West, through the defection of its leaders and of the Liberal 
press. Fanaticism and race-cries were brought to play against 
Laurier; still, Laurier certainly gained a real victory through 
his own and personal prestige, for where, under the old Gov- 
ernment, he only had 87 seats against Borden’s 134, after 
yesterday’s election he has about 100 against Borden’s 135. 
Laurier had everything against him, so far as material resources 
are concerned: Press, money, organization. Notwithstanding 
all this, the noble old man fought and won a larger following.”’ 


One of the leading French-Canadian papers in Canada, La 
Presse, of Montreal, deplores the break and exhibits a singu- 
larly conciliatory spirit: 


“Hon. N. W. Rowell suggests tne future depends upon 
Quebec. It does not depend upon Quebee only. Quebec is 
quite disposed, and always has been disposed, to fulfil its national 
obligations. As history proves, we are not cowards. Long 
ago this would have been demonstrated in the present war if 
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at the outset fanaticism toward the French-Canadians had been 
discarded in the general interest of Canada. Before the election 
campaign began the ‘bonne entente’ was obtaining results in 
removing prejudices. Now that the election is over, this move- 
ment can be set in motion again.” 


The French-Canadians are certainly right to be apprehensive, 
for no little bitterness against them is shown by the English- 
speaking press all over Canada. For example, we 
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PRUSSIA’S “DEMOCRATIC” FRANCHISE 


HE KAISER’S RELUCTANT PROMISE, 
months ago, to bring the franchise of Prussia more into 


giv en 


harmony with modern democratic principles, has at 
last received a tardy fulfilment in the shape of three reform 
bills introduced into the Prussian House of Representatives, 





find the Kingston Daily Standard urging the new 





Government to exclude all French-Canadians from 
the Cabinet, and writing vindictively: 


‘For ourselves we should like to see Premier 
Borden name an all-English Cabinet, without a 
single French-Canadian in it. The French-Cana- 
dians have voted to isolate themselves. So be it. 
As they have made their bed, so should they lie. 
An all-English Cabinet is what the country needs 
and what the country will hope for.” 


Equally bitter are the remarks made by the St. 
John Standard: 


“Sir Robert Borden will meet the next House 
with the strongest Cabinet Canada has ever known. 
This is gratifying, as it makes certain that this 
country is in for five years of administration which, 
unfettered by party ties, can govern the country 
with the single eye to the country’s welfare. 

‘**Quebee is to be pitied. The voters of that 
Province have prayed to false political gods. 
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“It will not be surprizing if, with a practically 
solid English Canada behind them, the members 
of the Union Government should decide that the 
St. Lawrence Province requires a sharp lesson.” 





A munition-train behind the German lines after being bombed by British airmen. 


AFTER THE AIRMEN HAD DONE WITH IT. 


This photo was found on a German prisoner. 








The Toronto Mail and Empire hopes that 


this election will ‘‘bring Quebec to her senses.”’ It remarks: 


“Tf Quebec were merely drifting it would be bad enough. 
She has pilots, but they are steering her upon the rocks. This 
election may rouse her people to a sense of the seriousness of the 
situation they have been brought to by the leaders in whom 
they put their confidence. The time must be near at hand 
when thoughtful French-Canadians, taking note of the danger- 
ous isolation of their province, must begin to ask—Who is to 
blame for this ?”’ 

The election does not seem to have brought the hot-heads of 
Quebec to a realization of the seriousness of the situation, for Mr. 
J. N. Francoeur, the Deputy for Letbiniére, has introduced in the 
Provincial Parliament of Quebec a secession motion which runs: 


“That this House is of the opinion that the Province of 
Quebee would be disposed to accept the rupture of the Federa- 
tion pact of 1867 if, in the opinion of the other provinces, it is 
believed that the said Province is an obstacle to the union and 
the progress and development of Canada.” 


The more generous of the English-speaking papers, noting the 
general tendency of the press, are making impassioned pleas for 
Canadian unity. For example, the Toronto Globe, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Let Canada Be United,” says: 


‘‘Canada has determined her course. Parliament can not mis- 
construe. It is a national declaration commanding the con- 
secration of the entire resources of the Dominion to the su- 
preme task of war-winning. It is profoundly regrettable that 
the sister Province of Quebec has not shared more generously 
and gloriously in this declaration at a time when Britain and 
France are welded by service and sacrifice in the common 
cause—when the paramount purpose of both people from which 
the Canadian races sprang has united them in patriotic en- 
deavor and wiped out the memory of centuries of suspicion 
and strife. Their descendants in Canada will fall far short of 
their responsibility in this crisis if they fail to come together 
in mutual understanding and mutual cooperation. To this 
end Canadian statesmanship should set itself. To this end the 
people of all provinces should stedfastly strive. . . . We must 
inspire confidence and camaraderie. We must give loyal sym- 
pathy and support to our fellow Canadians of French origin who 
are ‘feeling their way’ out into the larger and nobler sphere of 
national citizenship and service.” 





which, if passed, will give the people some sort of voice in the 
The Franlkfurter Zeitung 
summarizes these bills for us, and says: 


government under which they live. 


“The first bill regulates the Prussian franchise as follows: 
every Prussian subject who has been such for at least three years, 
has resided in the same parish for at least one year, and is at 
least twenty-five years of age, will be entitled to vote. Each 
elector will have one vote and all elections will be by secret 
ballot. In cases where no candidate obtains an absolute majority 
a second ballot will be necessary. The bill also provides for the 
redistribution of seats, giving a slight increase to the number of 
representatives in the larger towns. 

“The second bill modifies the right of the Prussian Herrenhiaus 
as regards the control of finances. Whereas heretofore the 
Herrenhaus could adopt or reject a budget en bloc, now the bill 
provides that henceforth a budget may be discust in detail and 
single clauses*amended. 

“‘The third bill deals with the reform of the Herrenhaus and 
proposes that it shall be thus composed: Ten representatives of 
the princely houses, twenty-four from the princes and counts, 
twenty-six from the remainder of the hereditary nobility, thirty- 
six burgomasters, thirty-six great land-owners, thirty-six rep- 
resentatives of commerce and industry, seventy-six from local 
governing bodies, both municipal and rural, thirty-six from 
agriculture, thirty-six from trades, twelve from the artizan 
class, sixteen from the universities, and sixteen ecclesiastics, 
while the Kaiser, as King of Prussia, will nominate one hundred 
and fifty other peers, making a total of five hundred and ten 
representatives.” 


We get the views of thes Imperial Chancellor, Count von 
Hertling, in his speech when introducing the bills, and he is thus 
reported in the Berliner Tageblatt: 


‘**T quite recognize that these proposals signify a turning-point 
in the history] of Prussia, and the fact that this turning-point 
has now been reached will evoke in wide circles painful feeling 
and serious objections, but the task of true statesmanship is to 
take innovations in hand courageously when: the people’s need 
for development requires it. 

“It is my deepest conviction that this need has now arisen. 
The present electoral system is obsolete, and you will be doing 
the Fatherland a very signal service if you assent to the pro- 
posals now laid before you. The bill regulating the composition 
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of the Upper House aims at bringing that chamber into closer 
touch with the life of the nation, for Prussia is no longer the 
agrarian State that it was in the fifties.” 


Generally speaking, the proposed amendments to the Prussian 
constitution are not received with any too great favor by the 
press, and the proposal to raise the electoral age to twenty-five 
years combined with the residence restrictions distinctly annoys 











THE NEW SONG. 


Tue REACTIONARY PartTy—*‘ That music is a dead march for me.” 
—Ulk (Berlin). 
the Liberal and Socialist papers. For example, the Berlin 
Socialist Vorwdrts says: 


“This deprives a great number of Prussian citizens of their 
electoral right, and altho it would be too much to say that the 
advantages of an equal, direct, and secret franchise have been 
nullified by these restrictions, it must be pointed out that there 
are no tenable reasons for this retrograde step. An intelli- 
gent political cooperation hardly depends on whether one has 
belonged to Prussia for a greater or lesser period. However, 
more criticism is necessary regarding the stipulation of one 
year’s residence at one place as compared with the former 
period of six months.” 


The Bremen Weser Zeitung takes a similar stand and says that 
“the disadvantages of the restrictions can not be underrated,” 
but the Conservative press make light of these points, and the 
Berlin Kreuzzeitung thinks that ‘‘the residence restriction will 
have no influence worth mentioning on the House as elected 
aceording to this reformed franchise law.”’ The full fury of the 
Conservatives, however, is exprest by the reactionary Berlin 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, which remarks: 

“The contents and aims of these proposals are that suffrage 
for the Lower House shall be completely democratic; the 
Upper House is to be turned from its present predominating 
Prussian traditions and from the country to the industrial side 
and to the cities. By one stroke of the pen all that has stood 
the test is to be abandoned without suitable ballast having been 
found to give the Prussian ship of state the necessary steadiness 
among the rocks and whirlpools of radicalism. We do not 
believe that the parties which are now in the front line and feel 
themselves responsible for the future of the Prussian monarchy 
ean possibly follow the Government along such a road.” 


It is amusing to find the very radical Westminster Gazette in 
substantial agreement with so typically Junker an organ as the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, but the London paper says that the 


new scheme of Prussian reform is ‘‘a snare and a delusion.”’ It 
makes a few tart remarks about Count von Hertling’s sincerity, 
and proceeds: 


**Count von Hertling was clearly speaking tongue in cheek in 
his description of the new electoral law to the Prussian Lower 
House. ‘The Bill,’ he said, ‘regulating the composition of the 
Upper House aims at bringing that House into closer touch with 
national life. Prussia is no longer the agrarian state of the 
fifties.’ Bismarck, we all remember, made it his boast that he 
had given the most democratic franchise in Europe, but he was 
eareful to withhold even the semblance of power from the 
elected representatives. The new democratic franchise in Prussia 
is a sham of the same kind. Not only is it overlaid by an Upper 
House, in which Junker domination is secured and entrenched, 
but that Upper House is given a new measure of financial control. 
Hitherto it has only been able to accept or reject the Budget as a 
whole. In future it will be able to reverse the decision of the 
Lower House upon any particular vote, while the Government 
will have power to proceed with the expenditure of money, 
even if the Budget is not voted. Under the guise of reform the 
governing powers in Prussia are made less than ever dependent 
on the will of the people. We are not surprized that Count 
Hertling should have again and again been interrupted by 
ironical cheers from the Right.” 


A remarkable speech was made by the Independent Socialist 
Deputy, Dr. Strobel, during the course of the franchise debate, 
which shows that some Germans, at least, are a little tired of 
Deputy Strobel 


nnilitarism. Urging a more liberal franchise, 


said: 


‘*Peace would soon be achieved if Prussianized Germany were 
so reformed that it could be regarded as belonging to the world’s 
eulture. The nation’s reactionary Prussian system is the 
strongest support of our militarism and imperialism, which we 
have to thank for this hideous war. 

‘“‘When Heydebrand, the Conservative leader, asks where 
Prussia would be with a parliamentary system, the answer 
must be that a democratic, sane Prussia would never have been 
rushed into this frightful catastrophe of war. When Heyde- 
brand declares that the majority parties in the Reichstag have 
taken advantage of the serious position of the country to demand 
governmental reform, he must be asked who brought the coun- 
try into this serious position. It was the thoughtlessness of the 
Government and of the parties which encouraged the Govern- 
ment to support that unbelievable ultimatum to Servia. .... . 

“The military party’s history, as illustrated by the ultimatum 
to Servia, shows that of necessity foreign countries can have 
no faith in the German Government so long as it finds its sup- 
port in the present ruling classes. The German people cer- 
tainly did not want the war, and the vast majority of the Army 
would vote for peace by agreement and without annexations. 
The German people is not content to be a pariah any longer. 
It wishes to make its peace with humanity as a free people.” 





THE VATICAN AND CHURCH LANDS—The vast wealth 
of the Chureh in Austria and Hungary is in danger, says the 
London New Europe, which writes: 


*‘An interesting side-light comes from Hungary upon one 
possible reason for the Vatican’s anxiety for peace. The organ 
of that genuinely devout and clerical minister, Count Apponyi, 
announced on September 9 that a scheme was in preparation for 
regulating all the vast episcopal domains of Hungary, pooling 
their revenues, and after the assignment of fixt salaries to the 
hierarchy, using the balance for opening schools and augmenting 
the stipends of the lower clergy. Under such a scheme the 
Primate would receive an annual income of $60,000 (instead of 
$625,000!), and archbishops and bishops, $37,500 and $25,000 
respectively. This is intended to forestall the demand of 
secularization of church lands, which is one of the main planks 
in the program of the Radicals. The vast wealth of the episco- 
pate and the great monastic orders in Hungary and Austria, and 
the alarming growth of mortmain, already presented a very 
serious problem before the war. In view of the Dual Monarehy’s 
approaching bankruptcy it is almost inevitable that after the war 
this wealth should be utilized by the state as one of the means of 
paying its debts. Considerations of this kind probably help to 
explain the presence of the Cardinal Primate in the chair at a 
recent peace meeting in Budapest indorsing the papal note.” 
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ce OOD WILL WIN the 
war.” Have you read 
that sentence, in a news- 
paper, or on a poster, or placard? 
Or have you ever heard any one 
say it? And did you ever stop to 
think exactly what it means? 

Perhaps it has always seemed to 
you that in order to win a war the 
only things necessary are enough 
guns, enough ammunition, enough 
war-ships, and enough brave sol- 
diers. It is true that all those 
things are necessary. But none of 
them will have the chance. to do the 
best work they are capable of unless 
there is enough food. 

In a certain Northern town, as in 
many other towns, the boys of one 
of the schools used to have snow- 
ball fights every winter afternoon. 
Of course they were good-natured 
‘ affairs, but the boys would form two 

“‘armies’”’ and snowball for hours on the town common until one 
side or the other was driven to cover. Yet in nearly every in- 
stance it was the boys on the east side of the common who were 
victorious. The fellows on that side were neither older nor bet- 
ter shots. It was all due to an old lady who lived on that side. 
She had had sons and grandsons-of her own, and she came to take 
an interest in these mimic battles. She watched them regularly 
and always wanted the boys on her side of the common to foree 
back the others. And so, nearly every afternoon as twilight 
came on, she would run out with a great pan of fresh doughnuts 
or gingersnaps, for “‘her boys,” as she called them. They would 
munch these hastily while they made new snowballs. And then, 
in every case, “her boys’’ would turn in and put the other side 
utterly to rout and drive them to cover. It was food, nothing 
else, which used to win those snowball battles! 

Of course, that is only an incident, but on a tiny scale it 
illustrates the part that food is going to play in this war. 

THE WAR FOR DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM — Our 
boys are fighting over there beside the Allies in the cause of 
democracy and freedom. Meanwhile there are many persons at 
home either too old or too young to take part in the actual 
battles. Yet they can help win those battles. And they can 
help in precisely the same way that the old lady helped—by 
seeing that our side has plenty to ea‘. 

And ‘‘our side’ does not mean merely our soldiers. It means 
the soldiers of the Allies and their families. First, because if the 
workers at home are hungry, their work suffers; and secondly, 
because a soldier who is worried about the folks at home is 
bound .to feel discontented and become less useful. 

HOW FOOD MAY WIN THE WAR—Now just what is 
the exact way to arrange matters here at home so that ‘‘food 
will. win the war”’? 

The first thing of all that you must do is to ‘‘understand.””— 
Nothing big in this world has ever been accomplished unless 
people first understood what they were trying to do and why. 
And for just that reason before you can hope to do your share 
in making food win the war, you have got to understand what 
the food-problems are and what the necessary solutions. 

WHY THE ALLIES NEED FOOD—You have heard that 
the Allies need food from us. Before the war they required a 
large quantity of food from this country. But now they must 
have more—a great deal more—for the reason that they do not 
produce so much themselves as they used to before the war. 
Men of France, Italy, and Great Britain who used to be farmers 
are now soldiers. Therefore their farms at home do not produce 
so much food. Very probably many of the boys who read this 
have had gardens of their own; if so, they know very well that 
they have to be on the job to get large crops. They can not 
expect to go off and stay in another town and still have their 
gardens produce just as large a yield. For the same reason, the 
farms of the Allies have not yielded so much since the war began, 
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even tho the women left at home have faithfully devoted what 
time they could spare to agriculture. 

WHY WE MUST SEND WHEAT—With smaller farm 
crops, the Allies have had to make up the difference by getting 
more food from us. That means that we have had to send them 
wheat, and shall have to, for three reasons: (a) Wheat is a food 
that the people of the Allied countries are naturally used to, 
and it is not fair to ask those who are enduring all the hardships 
of war to change their eating habits. (b) Wheat contains a 
large degree of nourishment in a compact form and so requires 
far less ship space than bulky foods, as, for instance, potatoes. 
(c) Wheat is better for export than corn, because it does not 
spoil so easily as corn-meal and beeause the Allies are not well 
provided with mills for grinding corn. 

WHY. WE MUST SEND MEAT—-Having smaller crops of all 
sorts, the Allies have naturally had less fodder to feed their 
cattle. And so they have been forced to kill a great many of 
their cattle, for the reason that they could not feed them. 
Moreover, soldiers at the front are working hard and under- 
going hardships, so that they require a great deal of meat. For 
that reason the regular supplies of meat have been dwindling. 
And as many of the herds have been killed- off; the Allies have 
suffered from a shortage of dairy supplies. . Perliaps you will 
realize all this better by learning that the Allies have 33,000,000 
fewer food-animals than before the war. 

WHY WE MUST SEND FATS AND SUGAR—Another 
consequence of this is the Allies’ shortage of animal fats and 
pork, which they especially need and must get from us. 

Nations at war require vast quantities of animal fats, partly 
for the glycerin which goes into ammunition, partly as fuel for 
the body to keep vitality at high level. It is for this same 
fuel value that the Allies also need sugar, yet all they can have 
must come from the sanie sources as our own; we must share 
our sugar with them. 

Now you know the foods which the-Allies—their soldiers and 
families at home—want from us, and must have from us. They 
are WHEAT, MEAT, FATS, and SUGAR. That, of course, 
is stating matters in the briefest possible way, meat, for example, 
including not merely beef but pork, which the Allies especially 
need at present. 

HOW OUR TASK MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED—To provide 
those foods and to ship them across the sea for our soldiers 
and for the Allied nations: such is our task and our duty. How 
shall we accomplish it? 

The answer is not difficult. There is, this beginning of 1918, 
just so much food in the United States—just so much and no 
more. From this store of all kinds of food the Allies need wheat, 
meat, fats, and sugar. The more we can ship to them, the sooner 
we shall win the war. But the more we eat of those foods, the 
less we can ship. 

Therefore, there is just one thing which this nation must do: 
eat something else instead. In other words, the people of this 
country must in their daily diet substitute other foods for those 
which the Allies need. So doing will prove the truth of that 
statement: ‘‘Food Will Win the War.” 

Just how to substitute other foods for those needed, and how 
to do it more wisely and effectively, will be told in later articles. 

Meanwhile it is the duty of every boy and girl who calls himself 
patriotic to understand the conditions which have been explained 
here. By understanding, he can take the first steps toward 
making himself directly useful in helping win the war. And 
that should be the great ambition of every boy and girl who is 
proud to call the United States home. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. You have read in newspapers of an army’s morale. What 
does this mean? How does insufficient food affect this morale? 
directly? indirectly? 
2. Tell several ways in which insufficient feeding of a country’s 
civilian population impairs the efficiency of that country’s army? 
3. Amplify, in so far as you can, each of the three stated reasons 


for shipping wheat to the Allies. 


4. What pork products are especially desirable for shipment 
abroad? 
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A “FIRING-LINE” THAT ALSO NEEDS CONSIDERATION: A LINE OF NEW-YORK POOR AT A COAL-YARD. 








TO.WIN THE WAR WITH AMERICAN -COAL 





HIS IS A COAL WAR—caused partly by coal and 
carried on by means of coal. It is emphatically a war 
* of mechanics, of engines, of explosive devices, of trans- 
portation, of manufactures. Behind the industrial achieve- 
ments of England, France, znd Germany, we are told in a 
bulletin of the United States Fuel Administration (Washington) 
lie their coal resources. Being comparatively short of these, 
Germany coveted the rich deposits of France and Belgium. 
Germany’s coal hunger was in great part the cause of this war, 
and her possession of the French and Belgian cozl-fields enables 
her to prolong it. Superiority of coal-power will end the war 
successfully for those nations who possess it, for behind munitions 
lies the coal-supply, and underlying tfansportation is the fuel 
problem. The munition-factories devour coal. Our war-ships 
must be coaled, our Army cantonments must be supplied with 
fuel. Our railroads eat up additional coal for power. And, mean- 
while, the needs of our allies call for replenishment of coal- 
supplies from our mines. Nor can we safely chance a shortage 
of coal for home-heating. To quote from the bulletins issued 
by the Fuel Administration: 


**When it is popularly said that munitions will win the war, 
or that finances will win the war, these are merely other ways of 
saying that the production of coal, and its application to the 
war in armaments, war-ships, merchant ships, shells, rifles, 
tanks, submarines, aeroplanes, or locomotives, will win the war. 
The war has created a demand upon the United States for one 
hundred million more tons of coal this year than is normally 
produced. Because of the car-shortage and the congested con- 
dition of the railroads, it will be impossible to increase the 
supply more than fifty million tons. The remaining gap of fifty 
million tons will have to be filled in by conservation in the homes 
and industrial plants of America. 

“Arbitrary limitation is a last resort and to be avoided if 
possible. In many eases industrial concerns have already begun 
a voluntary curtailment of their use of coal. The way to pre- 
vent those losses incident upon limitation of industry is for 
every consumer of coal to cut off waste and unnecessary con- 
sumption with an iron hand and to start on this intensive 
course of conservation without a moment’s delay.” 


The following, we are told, are the lines of investigation and 
effort already undertaken by the Conservation Division of the 
United States Fuel Administration: 


‘“‘First.. The consolidation of plants engaged in certain 
industries, such as ice-making. 

“Secondly. The reduction of electricity used for illuminated 
signs and needless outdoor display. 

“Thirdly. The urging of Congress to pass a law for day- 
light saving, which, it is estimated, will save at least 1,000,000 
tons of coal per year. 

“Fourthly. The encouragement of the fullest use of all water- 








power now available, and the development of all water-power 
which can be made available in time to be of use in the present 
emergency. 
‘“‘Fifthly. A campaign to increase cutting cf wood for fuel. 
‘“*Sixthly. The encouragement of coal censervation in the 
homes of the country.” 


If every householder in the country would save one small 
shovelful of coal each day, at the end of a year the saving would 
amount to 15,000,000 tons. During the six winter months a 
saving of one furnace shovelful of coal a day would amount to 
25,000,000 tons of.coal. This would go far toward wiping out 
the national shortage of 50,000,000 tons. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration offers practical instructions for the economical use of coal 
in stoves and furnaces, recommends oil-stoves and _ fireless 
cookers as coal-savers, and asks householders to keep rooms 
below a temperature of 68 degrees. Shortage of coal, we are 
told in another bulletin, is not so much a matter of mining as 
it is of carrying-facilities. We read: 


‘‘This country is short on transportation facilities, therefore 
it is short on coal. 

‘‘One begins to comprehend the nature cf the problem when 
confronted with this fact—the transportation of the 30,000,000 
car-loads of coal mined last year constituted more than half of 
all the freight carried by the railroads. 

‘‘But when to this eloquent factor is added the explana- 
tion that the railroads themselves in their locomotives used last 
year between 125,000,000 and 135,000,000 tons of coal, and 
that they will this year require for their use 175,000,000 tons, 
it is seen that the hauling of coal is a burdensome proposition. 

‘‘The greatest handicap to increasing coal-production during 
the past year has been the lack of railroad coal-cars, aggravated 
by the lack of engines and other transportation facilities. 

“It would be fortunate, indeed, if the railroads could use 
their entire rolling stock and power plants, their terminals and 
their labor force, for the transportation of munitions, of soldiers, 
and of food, so vital to the prosecution of the war. 

‘But, unfortunately, the transportation of coal alone uses 
up 30 per cent. of the entire railroad equipment of the United 
States, cars, locomotives, sidings, and terminals. Coal ship- 
ments clutter up and overtax the roads. 

**Coal is therefore not only a problem, but it creates problems. 
It may all be summed up in transportation. The waster with 
the shovel, therefore, is a man who stands in a very serious 
position. With every shovelful of coal he wastes he lowers the 
efficiency of the man on the firing-line, he lowers the tempera- 
ture of the cantonments, he reduces the speed of the sub- 
marine destroyers, he diminishes the force of the projectile, 
he slackens the speed of the munition-plant —in brief, he 
compels the unfortunate use of cars to carry him another 
shovelful of coal.” 





There has been much speculation regarding the hoarding of 
coal by consumers, both domestic and industrial, and while 
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there is some truth in the stories, the reports have undoubtedly 
been exaggerated. Says the Administration: 


“Some people are unquestionably attempting to put into 
their cellars a full winter’s supply of coal. This is most un- 
patriotic in the present emergency. Such hoarding by one man 
may mean a cold house for his neighbor. In England the amount 
of coal delivered to any one householder is limited and is figured 
on the number of: rooms in the house. The new Canadian 
regulations make it a criminal offense for any dealer to furnish 
a householder with more than sixty days’ supply of coal. 

“‘There has been some agitation in this country regarding large 
coal-piles held in reserve by industrial companies. Photographs 
of huge piles of coal amounting to two and three hundred thou- 
sand tons: have been sent to the Fuel Administration. Here 
again the situation has been exaggerated. Investigation has 
shown in nearly every case where large piles of coal are brought 
to the attention of the Fuel Administration that the stock is 
only a:reasonable reserve. One pile in Ohio said to contain 
between three and four hundred thousand tons of coal is for a 
large steel company, and really represents not over two months’ 
supply. Should this company neglect to maintain a reserve 
supply as large as this, those agéncies for the Government 
which are looking to it to furnish steel for guns, ships, aeroplanes, 
and thousands of other war-requirements, would hold the steel 
company negligent.” 





THE FUEL VALUE OF WOOD 


HOSE who plan to relieve the coal shortage ‘this winter 

by burning wood ean figure, roughly speaking, that 

‘two pounds of seasoned wood have a fuel value equal 
to one pound of coal, according to a bulletin issued by the 
Forest Service (Washington). While different kinds of wood 
have different fuel values, the foresters say that in general 
the greater the dry weight of a non-resinous wood, the more 
heat it will give out when burned. For such species as hickory, 
oak, beech, birch, hard maple, ash, locust, long-leaf pine, or 
cherry, which have comparatively high fuel values, one cord, 
weighing about 4,000 pounds, is required to equal one ton of coal. 

















-_—— CHAPIN - 





IF THE OLD SCUTTLE BREAKS, GET A NEW ONE. 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


“It takes a cord and a half of short-leaf pine, hemlock, red 
gum, Douglas fir, syeamore, or soft maple, which weighs about 
3,000 pounds a cord, to equal a ton of coal, while for cedar, 
redwood, poplar, catalpa, Norway pine, cypress, basswood, 
spruce, and white pine, two cords, weighing about 2,000 pounds 
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each, are required. Weight for weight, however, there is very 
little difference between various species. Resin affords about 
twice as much heat as wood, so that resinous woods have a 
greater heat value per pound than non-resinous woods, and this 
increased value varies, of course, with the resin content. The 
available heat value of a cord of wood depends also on the 
amount of moisture present. When the wood is green part of 
the heat which it is capable of yielding is taken up in evaporating 








SAVE EVERY UNNECESSARY SHOVELFUL. 


‘* During the six winter months a saving of one furnace-shovelful of 
coal a day would amount to 25,000,000 tons of coal.” 











the water: The more water in the wood the more heat is lost. 

“‘Furthermore, cords vary as to the amount of solid wood 
they contain, even when they are of the standard dimension 
and occupy 128 cubic feet of space. A certain proportion of 
this space is made up of air spaces between the sticks, and this 
air-space may be considerable in a cord of twisted; crooked, and 
knotty sticks. Out of the 128 cubic feet, a fair average of solid 
wood is about 80 cubic feet. This, however, applies to the 
standard cord, in which the sticks are cut to four-foot lengths 
and piled 4 feet high and 8 feet long. Instead of buying the 
four-foot lengths, however, most people nowadays have the 
sticks cut into two-foot lengths by a gasoline-saw. This results 
in a saving of both time and labor. The purchaser should, 
however, take care to see that he gets full measurement when 
wood is bought in ihis way. In parts of New England a stock of 
16-inch wood 4 feet high and 8 feet long is commonly sold as a 
‘run,’ but contains only one-third of a cord. Where wood is 
to be burned in a stove or furnace intended for coal it will be 
found desirable, the foresters say, to cover the grate partly 
with sheet iron or fire-brick, in order to reduce the draft. If 
this is not done the wood is wasted by being consumed too 
fast, and makes a very hot fire, which may damage the fire-box. 

“It is pointed out, however, that heat value is not the only 
test of usefulness in fuel wood, and since 95 per cent. of all 
wood used for fuel is consumed for domestic purposes, largely 
in farm-houses, such factors as rapidity of burning and ease 
of lighting are important. Each section of the country has 
its favored woods, and these are said to be, in general, the 
right ones to use. Hickory, of thé non-resinous woods, has the 
highest fuel value per unit volume of wood, and has other ad- 
vantages. It burns evenly, and, as housewives say, holds the 
heat. The oaks come next, followed by beech, birch, and 
maple. The white pines have a relatively low heat value per 
unit volume, but have other advantages. They ignite readily 
and give out a quick, hot flame, but one that soon dies down. 
This makes them favorites with rural housekeepers as a summer 
wood, because they are particularly adapted for hot days in the 
kitchen. The same is true of gray birch or ‘white birch,’ as it 
is often called, in the regions in which it abounds. With the 
resinous pines a drawback is their oily, black smoke.” 
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PUTTING OUT A BURNING COAL-PILE 


HE ACCOMPANYING PHOTOGRAPH, reproduced 
from. The Black Diamond (Chicago), is not ‘a ‘cloud- 
capped mountain range, but a burning pile of coal of 
the Northern Coal & Dock Company, at Superior, Wis. This 
pile is estimated to contain 100,000 tons and the fire had been 


which can not be extracted in commercial quantities except 
by the bee. For this reason the campaign which the United 
States Department of Agriculture has started to increase the 
production of honey is a real war-economy measure. It does 
not call for the planting of new lands or the overworking of old 
ones. It is a method to use a food-supply which otherwise 
remains untouched. The important thing is to create new bee- 
keepers. The Department experts. have confined their atten- 

tion to persons who are already keeping bees. Bee- 





Courtesy of *‘ The Black Diamond,"’ Chicago. 


NOT A VOLCANO, BUT AN EXPIRING COAL-FIRE. 


guished by deluging it with a flood of bicarbonate of soda. 








This vapor*arose while the fire consuming a 100,000-ton coal-pile was being extin- 


keeping is a much easier matter than is génerally 
supposed. Any man who goes about it carefully 
should be able to produce a good crop of honey 
the first year.”’ 





ROADS OF TAR AND HAY 


EMPORARY ROAD-MENDING with 
vegetable fiber, such as hay or straw, or 
even leaves and twigs, is no new thing; 
but an interesting attempt to systematize the 
method now -being made in Wisconsin seems de- 
cidedly novel. The Highway Commission of that 
State is attempting to improve long stretches of 
soft sand roads by. covering them with a sort of 
matting of hay or straw mixed with tar. In 
most cases a layer of sand was added at the top. 
Hay without tar, and also tar without hay, have 
been tried, but chiefly as a demonstration to the 
residents of certain neighborhoods, of ‘‘what not 
to do.”” The experimental sections, which were 
treated in various ways, covered nearly 7,000 
square yards, and the total cost was about ten 
cents per square yard. Says H. J. Knelling, assis- 
tant to the State Highway Engineer, who describes 
the work in Engineering and Contracting (New 
York, November 7): 
“Under the new State Trunk Highway Law 
of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Highway Commission 








burning for something like three weeks. Efforts to smother the 
fire or to segregate it in any cre portion of the pile had yielded 
no results. We read in the paper named above: 


“The fire was brought under control finally by J. A. Thomas, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who used an especially designed engine for 
fighting fires which uses bicarbonate of soda. The engine 
incidentally was taken from Columbus to Superior especially 
for this work. When he arrived there he found that he could 
only get at Superior twelve barrels of bicarbonate of soda and 
by inquiry he found twelve barrels more at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, making twenty-four in all. His estimate was, however, 
that to cope with the fire in the coal-pile it would take fully 
four hundred barrels. Rather than attempting the whole 
job with less material than was necessary, he attacked the fire 
at the point of origin and over a section 150 feet long by 100 
feet wide and 12 feet high. He used nozzles which poured in 
250 gallons to the minute. He succeeded in extinguishing the 
fire in that portion within two hours. One of the interesting 
features of this test was that a cloud of vapor rose from the coal- 
pile and settled over it as shown in the picture. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of explosions inside the coal-pile which were 
more or less strong, and resulted, as Mr. Thomas explained, 
from the sudden cooling of the coal as the chemical struck it. 
The interesting part about this demonstration is the fact that 
an effective method has been found for the quick extinguishing 
of fires in coal-piles, which are said to be especially bothersome 
this year.” 





OUR ALLY, THE BEE—Should war make it necessary, says 
a recent bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
this country could produce a large part of its sugar-supply with- 
out planting an acre. It would merely be necessary to instal 
eolonies of bees upon waste lands and in vacant lots. We read 
in this publication: 





“Almost every plant blossom that grows contains honey 


found itself with the problem of looking after the 
maintenance of about 700 miles of almost pure sand roads. 
These roads were of such a nature that many of them were 
impassable in dry weather and often impassable in wet weather. 
In other words, these roads were in bad condition a con- 
siderable share of the summer season and a part of the spring 
season. 

‘In times past many of the local communities had placed a 
covering of clay on those roads where any clay was available. 
Still other communities had placed some straw or hay on the 
traveled section, but this was always quite temporary, as the hay 
was soon ground to pieces or rotted away. 

‘‘Mr. Hirst, the State Highway Engineer, conceived the idea 
of making a mat of hay and tar, which would have some strength 
within itself and also would be able to withstand the elements. 

‘‘With this end in view the State Highway Department in the 
month of August, 1917, constructed a few short sections built 
in various manners. After about six weeks’ wear the condition 
of some of these sections was satisfactory enough to warrant the 
construction of a longer experiment. This latter piece was 
built during the first week of October and is somewhat over a 
mile in length. 

‘‘No particular merits are claimed as yet for this type of 
construction, but it will be watched with a great deal of interest 
by the engineers of the department and the various local people 
who live in the sand sections of the State. a6 

“Tt is not hoped by the State Highway Commission that all 
of these sections will be an economic success. However, if a 
method is arrived at by which these sand roads can be made 
passable at reasonable cost the Commission will be satisfied. 
If the section that is now three months old, built in a similar 
manner, is any criterion, traffic will be well pleased with this 
type of road. On this section in question there is a very well- 
compacted mat form which is carrying the traffic in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

““As stated by the writer, this experiment will be watched 
with a great deal of interest, and at some future date the Com- 
mission will be glad to publish a description of the condition 
of the road and what it believes concerning it.” 
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DARKENING BROADWAY TO SAVE COAL—A HUGE ELECTRIC SIGN “BEFORE” AND “AFTER.” 











SAVING WHEAT BY SAVING MEAT 


TCAK AT FIFTY CENTS A POUND is an indication, 

not of coming national calamity, but of a more sane 

national prosperity, for it measures the decrease of a 
wasteful, extravagant method of food-production. So we are 
told by Milo Hastings in an article on ‘‘The Extravagance of 
Meat,” in Physical Culture (New York, December). He appears 
to lean very strongly toward vegetarianism as a war-measure 
to save grain and to improve the national health. Pork he 
condemns utterly. At the same time, he looks for no sweeping 
or hasty measures: 


‘‘But the problem is not so simple that salvation could come 
from a sudden prohibition of the waste of grain to produce 
meat, as we are prohibiting a similar waste of grain in the pro- 
duction of alcohol. 

“The advocacy of the prohibition of meat-products indeed 
presents as logical an argument and would find as many ad- 
herents to-day as the idea of the prohibition of alcoholic liquors 
did seventy-five years ago. When prohibition was first con- 
ceived a vast majority of men believed alcoholic liquors to be 
nutritious, healthful, stimulating, and generally beneficial 
to the human species and a sure proof of human civilization. 

‘*To-day we have a very rapidly increasing. group of sensible 
people who, while not advocating strict vegetarianism, believe 
that temperance in meat-eating is essential to health and effi- 
ciency. Taking the parallel one step further, we find that during 
all these days of the fight on alcohol the brandy-bottle was 
still present in the medicine-chest and drug-store, so that the 
good doctor could prescribe for those who needed it just as he 
prescribes meat to-day. And there you are. Alcohol wastes 
grain—meat wastes more. Aleohol is a food, but a harmful 
one—so is meat. Alcohol manufacture returns part of its 
waste products in the form of stock food. So live stock keep up 
soil fertility. Men drink aleohol because they like it. And that 
is why they eat meat. People who first opposed the manufacture 
of alcohol were called fanatics. So will I be by every hog-raiser 
and sausage-eater who reads this article. 

** All analogies break down if carried too far, and I do not wish 
my readers to take too seriously the future police raids of meat- 
eating joints. There are a lot of uses for the sad-eyed cow, the 
industrious hen, and the innocent lamb that commend them 
to our toleration, even tho they be eating out of the crib of 
human food. 

“For the pigs I find no just defense. With the possible ex- 
ception of bristles for the manufacture of tooth-brushes there is 
very little reason to believe that the world will not be quite as 
happy and healthy if there were no pigs in existence except the 
trained ones that walk the tight ropes in circuses.” 





KEEPING THE WORKERS WELL 


NLY TWO OUT OF TEN industrial workers who are 
sick enough to need a doctor call one in; the other eight 
muddle along without one. It is scarcely a wonder 

that the average worker is not normal physically, we are told 
by Dr. Otto P. Geier, who writes on ‘‘The Health of the Working 
Force” in Industrial Management (New York). This being the 
case, the economic value of the industrial physician hardly 
needs demonstration. His employment in upbuilding the health 
of the working force has long passed the experimental stage, 
Dr. Geier thinks; and the editor assures us that his contributor 
‘‘writes from extensive personal experience in industrial prac- 
tise.” The health of his employees is just as much a manufac- 
turer’s concern as the upkeep of his plant; and when he employs 
a physician to look after it he is not indulging in charity or 
philanthropy, but is exercising simple business economy. Writes 
Dr. Geier: 


“An association comprising in its membership over two 
hundred and fifty physicians in such practise already exists; 
a representative committee has been working for some two 
years in standardizing and perfecting methods used in this 
ee 

“The loss in wages to the workers on account of preventable 
but unprevented diseases runs annually to the billion-dollar 
mark. The accompanying loss to employers must surely be 
twice that amount when we remember what a large part bad 
health plays in inefficiency; in irregularity of attendance with 
its consequent poverty and low standard of living; in frequent 
shifting from job to job with the undermining of character 
and stability, in inducing alcoholism and other vices. The man 
struggling against a physical defect or disease uses every ounce 
of energy and loyalty in supporting his family. Can he have 
any loyalty left for his employer and firm? Is it human to 
expect it? gp 

‘“‘A number of years have now passed since industry began 
to recognize its social obligation. It first saw the economic 
advantage of substituting light, well-ventilated buildings for 
the dark, unsanitary workshops of the good old days. It was 
about this period that many abortive attempts at so-called 
welfare work were started. These in most cases failed to make 
any real contribution to the better understanding of labor 
and capital. The effort was established on purely paternal- 
istic lines, was imposed upon the group of workers without 
their desire or consent, and all too frequently furnished that 
for which they had no real need. ... The whole welfare 
structure was weak. Is it any wonder then that welfare work 
and industrial betterment came into disrepute, and were 
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Fourteen babies in every 100 die in their first year. 











Two soldiers in every 100 are killed per year in war. 
COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF THE CRADLE AND THE TRENCH. 








continually and effectively used by the labor agitator in stirring 
up antagonism? 

‘“But employee’s service work of the kind done by the indus- 
trial physician rests upon an entirely different basis, for its foun- 
dation is economically sound, and from day to day it will pay 
dividends in reducing lost time ‘from accidents and illness, in 
reduced labor turnover, in increased loyalty. ...... 

“But what is the beginning of the industrial physician’s 
service? It is intensive health work. He seeks to build up 
healthy bodies, and these in turn promote right thinking, right 
living, good habits; and from these come intelligence, stability, 
and loyalty. Unless we have these qualities in the working 
force, our employment departments will continue to struggle 
with the labor turnover, our mutual benefit societies and loan as- 
sociations, our restaurants, our cooperative buying, our sanitary 
measures—all will meet with but half of the deserved success. 

“Thus the point of approach to the human potential on the 
part of the industrial physician is through the shop dispensary. 
Under ‘a high-grade, socially minded physician it will be the 
great melting-pot of the human experience of men. Here 
virtues and weaknesses will be made apparent. The physician 
will become father confessor. From him the employees will 
learn that it~ pays to be healthy, steady, and of good habits. 
Such a physician will not hesitate to preach sobriety.” 


Not only will industrial dispensaries lessen disease and multiply 
workinz-days as well as working capacity, but they will increase 
the money available for medical service in the families of the 
workers. This, Dr. Geier tells us, is one of the community 
benefits. It adds a new arm to the health department and makes 
possible preventive medicine on an undreamed scale. He says: 


**Some time ago my own city was threatened with an epidemic 
of grippe.. Immediate steps were taken in the plant under my 
charge to examine the men who showed symptoms of colds and 
to adopt preventive measures. The absence from work in the 
plant only reached about 3 per cent. The average for some 
other shops in the same city where preventive work was not 
done reached 10 per cent. 

“The Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., records a 
reduction of 75 per cent. in time lost on account of illness since 
the establishment of its medical department. ...... 

“Another part of the work of the industrial physician is the 
sanitary control of the working-plant. The importance of this 
supervision needs only to be mentioned to be appreciated. The 
proper upkeep of the sanitary utilities; the heating, lighting, 
and ventilating of the building; the care of wash-rooms and 
locker-rooms — all these are intimately connected with the 
physical well-being of the working force. In this connection, 
also, the matter of drinking-water must not be overlooked, for 
the employer’s liability to supply pure water has been frequently 
established by law. 

“Investigation will often show that the food procurable by 
employees for their lunch is far from being of satisfactory quality. 
The average restaurant or café in an industrial section is not 
inviting and its food is too often poorly selected and improperly 
cooked. Here is work that very properly belongs to the indus- 
trial physician. Through his oversight local eating-places may 
be induced to supply better food, or if the plant operates a 
restaurant of its own, he can not only watch over the quality of 
food served, but give many valuable hints to employees as to 
changes in diet for the benefit of their health. 

‘“‘When we come to the question of service work among the 
families of employees we are on debatable ground. In a few 
instances plants have visiting nurses and even visiting house- 
keepers. That there is a possibility for doing such work in the 
spirit of increasing the human potential in industry no one can 
deny, but it should only be inaugurated when the management 
is convinced that it can be carried on with the full cooperation 
of the employees themselves. With an improper motive such 
work is getting dangerously near paternalism, altho the socially 
minded industrial physician is often called upon to give advice 
and counsel in regard to family matters....... 

‘Finally, this entire problem of the health of the working 


force is a responsibility resting upon American industrial man- 
agers. Whether or not it is developed to its possibilities depends 
upon them. The physician in industry can make a great con- 
tribution toward increasing the human potential; the industrial 
dispensary can be made a great human laboratory; the results of 
this labor-maintenance service can be the building up of men 
and the hastening of the coming of a time of better understand- 
ing between workers and managers.”’ 





THE CRADLE MORE FATAL THAN 
THE TRENCH 


HICH WOULD YOU RATHER BE, a new-born 
\ \) babe or a soldier in the trenches? In which condition 
would your chances of living a year be greater? This 
sounds like a foolish question, says G. E. Earnshaw in The 
Infants’ Department: (Chicago). One would naturally suppose 
that a baby, sheltered in the home and tended constantly by 
loving hands, would have a better chance of living than a soldier 
in active service. And yet the contrary is true. The perils of 
shot and shell, of bayonet thrusts and bursting hand-grenades, 
of disease from exposure or infection—all these exact a toll of life 
considerably less than that paid by the nurseries. Says Mr. 
‘Earnshaw: 


“Let us compare the losses. In a statement recently made 
public, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, says: ‘Up to 
June 1 the losses of the British expeditionary forces f om deaths 
in action and deaths from wounds were about 7 per cent. of the 
total of all the men sent to France since the beginning of the 
war.’ The war began three years ago, hence this total loss of 
7 per cent ‘since the beginning of the war’ means a yearly loss 
of but little more than 2 per cent. 

“The accuracy of this statement is strikingly confirmed by the 
published statement of an English insurance ¢ompany—the 
London Prudential—which shows that out of a total of two 
million British soldiers insured, the losses during the present war 
have amounted to 30 per 1,000 per annum; but since the deaths 
in times of peace among men of the same age amount to 10 per 
1,000 per annum, we must deduct the normal mortality (10 
per 1,000) from the war-losses (30 per 1,000), leaving war respon- 
sible for only twenty deaths a year in each group of 1,000 men 
in service. Twenty deaths per 1,000 is two deaths per 100, or 
2 per cent., as stated by Secretary Baker. This is the toll of war. 

**Let us see now what happens in the nurseries. Out of every 
seven babies born one dies before it is a year old. One in seven 
is more than 14 in the hundred. So the soldier braving disease 
and death in the camp and on the battle-field has a seven times 
better chance of life than the new-born baby. 

**Out of 2,500,000 babies born every year in the United States 
more than 350,000 die before they are a year old. Of the same 
number of soldiers only 50,000 will die in a year as a result of 
their exposure to the risks of war. 

“Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by war the losses suf- 
fered by our infant population through improper foods and 
clothing, the ignorance of midwives, and—alas!—of mothers also, 
is yet more terrible. To our shame be it said that our soldiers 
on the field of battle are safer than our infants in their cradles. 

“It is not possibie, of course, to save the life of every little one 
that is born; but infant-welfare experts estimate that at least 
50 per cent. of the deaths are preventable. This is proved by the 
fact that in other countries the death-rate in the first year of 
life has been reduced to less than half the death-rate in the 
United States. Also, by the fact that in certain cities in the 
United States infant mortality has been reduced to a point that 
is less than half the average for the whole country.” 


It might be added, of course, that every soldier has to pass 
both the perils of the cradle and the trench, since every soldier 
has first to be a baby, while every baby does not necessarily 
become a soldier, and hence may face but one of the two dangers. 
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THE SLOW AGONY OF REIMS 


HE BLACKENED WALLS and broken statues of 

Reims Cathedral are ‘‘the most formidable indictment 

the Germans have yet raised against themselves,”’ for 
no other assault has ‘‘accomplished such complete destruction 
of so great a work of art.’”’ Such a statement could hardly be 
disputed when the world is reminded that 


17. Taube dropt bomb 9 A.m.; bombardment 11:10 a.m. to dawn, more 
than 200 shells at night, 2 killed, 9 wounded. 

And so the record, carefully complied from Reims and Paris 
newspapers, traverses the ground up to September 3, 1917. 
One is left to expend one’s imagination over the variations in 





the siege of Reims has been continuous 
since September 3, 1914. When Reims 
drops out of the daily news it may be 
thought that some alleviation of her suffer- 
ing has been allowed, but to show that 
this is not the case Mr. Barr Ferrie has 
published a little book called ‘‘The Bom- 
bardment of Reims.” It is simply a 
chronology of the German operations at 
this point, and were it not for the tragic 
significance of the figures here collated 
the book might seem as dull as a volume 
of logarithmic tables. The first entry is 
for September 2, 1914, and is simply the 
matter-of-fact statement: 


‘French Army evacuated Reims in the 
night.” 


On September 3 an enemy “ Taube dropt 
two bombs,9:15 a.m.; Dr. Langlet, Mayor 
of Reims, issued proclamation announcing 
the approach of the Germans and urging 
calm. German officers enter Reims 8:30 
p.M.”” The first bombardment occurred 
at 9:22 a.m. on the following day, with 
176 shells dropt on the city The record 
is one of ‘‘many killed and wounded; 
minor injuries te the Cathedral, glass 
broken; St. Remi and St. André injured; 
German troops enter in the afternoon; 
anniversary of the German occupation of 
1870.” From the 5th to the 12th the 
German occupation continued, when in 
the afternoon their troops evacuated the 
city and French officers appeared at 6:30 
p.M. The French troops came back and 
on the 13th the last vespers in the Cathe- . 
dral, in the chapel of the Cardinal, were 
held, when the ‘‘Te Deum”’ was sung for 
Benedict XV. 

From now on the record reads like a fF 
witches’ dance, with occasional days From ‘* Les Arts,’’ Paris 
marked ‘‘calm’”’ to emphasize the fury 
and the folly of those when shells fell on 
the city without rime or reason. Thus 
in December, 1914, we read: 








The Cathedral was the scene of the coronation of the French kings, such as is depicted in this 
reproduction of an eighteen-century print. The famous tapestries seen hanging on the walls 
were fortunately removed in time from the reach of predatory hands. 
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REIMS IN HER GLORY. 








. Intermittent bombardment. 

Bombardment, 10 a.m. 

Bombardment 9 A.M., two or three shells. 

Taube 11:30 A.M.; bombardment, 1:30 to 8 p.m. 

Bombardment 3:30 a.m to noon. 

Taube dropt three bombs, 11 A.M. 

. Bombardment 5 to 6 p.m., 40 shells.- 

. Bombardment 1 to 3 p.m., 50 shells. 

. Bombardment in afternoon, 12 shells; renewed in evening, 6 shells. 
10. Sharpnel morning and afternoon. ..... . 
13. Bombardment 9:30 to 11 a.m., 50 shells. President Poincaré visited 
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time and temper of assaults where military advantage must be 
unlooked for. Three times such a witches’ Sabbath as this is 
recorded: 

March, 1917. 


27. Kaiser’s birthday. Bombardment 11 a.m. to 5 P.M., 77 shells; 
renewed 9 P.M. 


In the introduction to the volume, Mr. Ferrie observes that 
‘‘a mere glance at the daily record shows that, until March, 
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1917, no definite purpose was behind this bombardment.” 
Further: 


“It was continued for two years and a half for no other 
purpose than to annoy the French. Else why these daily bom- 
bardments of a few shells only, these days of calm or of little 
doing, these spurts of agony, bringing sudden death or useless 
destruction, only to be followed by lapses into silence? Had 
the destruction of Reims been seriously undertaken it might, 
I suppose, have been accomplished long since. But it pleased 
the -nemy to irritate rather than to destroy; a little harm day 
by day, a little annoyance, more or less, spread over a consider- 


eried aloud to the glory of God and the supreme genius of its 
French builders and decorators. France—that -treasure-house 
of architectural masterpieces—had no more noble building 


_ than this, so dear to the French people by reason of the supremacy 


of its art and as the coronation church of their kings, and once 
the emblem and the expression of their nationality. 

“In its present dismantled, battered, more than half-ruined 
state, the Cathedral of Reims is of all the unnecessary sacri- 
fices in the war the most unnecessary. It has been too great 
and too good a thing to disappear from the world without leaving 
an empty place that can not be filled. Once, in far back Sep- 
tember, 1914, the merciless barbarian encamped before its holy 
portals. There he stayed for nine 
days, and, leaving in haste, pres- 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underweod, New York. 
WHAT WAS ONCE YPRES CATHEDRAL. 








The mangled ‘“‘ West Front ”’ lifts itself above the shattered body of the old church. 
official photograph shows how she keeps watch by night over what is left of this Belgian shrine. 


ently bombarded it, so that his own 
wounded, temporarily placed within 
it for safety, were burned alive under 
the protecting flag of the Red Cross. 
A pitiable comment on his regard 
for great churches and the well- 
being of the wounded. 

“*Since then—September 12, 1914, 
to be exact—no good news has come 
out of Reims. Yet of this we may be 
certain: devoted as the French are 
to their great national church, they 
will gladly sacrifice it utterly if that 
sacrifice be required to thrust out 
the barbaric invading hordes that 
know only hate of the good, the true, 
the beautiful.” 





CENTURY-OLD GIFT -BOOKS— 
The holiday book-stalls are said to 
have felt the shadow of war over their 
heads. There were books a-plenty, 
but the buyers were cautious. Mr. 
George H. Sargent, writing in the 
Boston Transcript, wonders whether 
at the close of this century ‘‘we will 
find ourselves looking backward at 
the holiday books of to-day as we 
now look upon those of the early 


This British 








able period of time, with occasional outbursts of great violence, 
this was the program. Or, more dreadful still, when the German 
forces met with defeat, the guns were opened afresh on the help- 
less Cathedral, that it might be wounded again for disasters it 
had in no sense been party to. While doubtless all this has 
been thoroughly understood by the French military authori- 
ties, little was known of it to the outside world, for little that 
went on at Reims was known anywhere. There were many 
other and more important things in the Great War that affected 
the future of Franee and of the world. Humanity held its 
breath while the heroic battle of Verdun was in progress, because 
it was a military event of the first magnitude. But so little has 
been heard of Reims that a revelation of its daily martyrdom 
must come as a shock to those who have closely followed the war. 

“The story presented from the month of March, 1917, is quite 
different from anything that preceded. Very obviously the 
foolish game of play-war was abandoned, and a real effort made to 
accomplish the destruction of the city. The mind pales before 
the needless horrors of these months, so inefficiently indicated 
by a record of continuous and continued bombardment. So 
full of horror has been this time that the local papers speak of a 
daily fall of 600 shells, or even 1,000 shells, as a welcome relief 
from days just passed! 

“And the Cathedral. That, of course, is the one central, 
overpowering thing that excites the interest of the world in the 
bombardment of Reims. This is not so with the unfortunate 
people of Reims, who have seen their loved ones killed, their 
houses ruined, their occupations gone, and who have suffered 
daily privation and martyrdom. Reims is not alone among the 
cities and districts of France in such horrors, but its Cathedral 
is one of the treasures of the world, and in this war of great 
erimes no greater crime has been attempted than the destruc- 
tion of this splendid church. 

“Three years ago its vast bulk and massive towers rose 
grandly above its surrounding buildings in all the pride of 
lasting permanency. For seven hundred years these stones had 


days of the last century.’’ Will there 
be the same feeling of disdain for our treasures that we now 
show for the ‘‘ Keepsakes” and ‘‘ Forget-me-nots”? Mr. Sargent 
writes: 


“One wonders what has become of the ‘Elegant Presents’ 
which were advertised nearly a. hundred years ago in the book- 
sellers’ catalofs. Here were ‘The Myrianthea or numberless 
groups of changeable Flowers’; ‘The Hellenicorama,’ of Grecian 
views; the ‘Areorama, a View in Regent’s Park,’ or the ‘ Natuor- 
ama, or, Nature’s Endless Transposition of Views on the Thames.’ 
The last-named consisted of eighteen views, which, separately, 
formed correct views of towns or noble mansions, yet were 
so contrived as to produce, by transposition, a series of land- 
scapes in infinite variety. 

The announcement likewise states that one peculiar novelty 
in the management of the respective views ‘isa movable 
seene of the Pope in his Grotto, by which is added a rich 
background of mechanical perspective: and is intended not 
only as an amusement, but also to assist students in drawing 
from Nature, and particularly to excite ingenuity and invention 
in the art.’ The price of this original ‘moving picture’ was only 
$6.50, but it is safe to say that a copy in the auction-room 
to-day could not be purchased at that price. Then there was 
another work which was sold at the low price of $3. ‘Mimical 
Ladies and Gentlemen in a Case.’ Further details are not 
given,and as no copy has appeared in the auction-room or 
in modern catalogs, one is left to speculate whether the 
‘ease’ was a divorce case or a legal case or simply a pasteboa: 1 
affair. 

‘Dissected maps were then very popular, and there were all 
sorts of dissected prints and games of geography, history, etc., 
‘calculated to promote improvement and amuse a friendly 
party or to impart information in the minds of both sexes.’ 
Things of a similar character there are to-day, but those that 
are noted in the catalog of a hundred years ago seem to 
have been lost to mortal ken.” 
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ART AND THE LIFE OF TO-DAY 


RT “WITH AN ACCENT of contrast from practical 
affairs,” is the popular tone of the man in the streets. 

Art will do for piping times of peace, but such affairs 

as war, with other exigencies only less hazardous to physical 
safety, demand sterner interests. Such a view, the New York 
Evening Sun complains, was stated with “implied approval” 
by an artist recently, but he immediately ‘proceeded to de- 
molish his own fallacy, the débris of which was blown away 


by another speaker in a 
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born’ in them. As proof of that the speaker cited ‘Lettres d'un 
Soldat,’ by a young painter, Le Mercier. 

“Another young painter was described as one who had 
more than a love, a passion, it was very ‘drunkenness 
for color.” When he returned from service, Le Bras went 
to his studio. ‘I saw coming toward me,’ he said, ‘a young 
ruin.” The painter was blind. In the vivid interest of the 
artist’s talk, this fact was forgotten. When the visitor re- 
membered and began to express sympathy, the artist 
stopt him. ‘Don’t pity me,’ he cried. ‘When the eves 
of one artist are closed what does it matter? The light 
of art, the light of beauty, will burn forever.’” 


Mere words, if they 





burst of eloquence “‘ that 
left his hearers gasping.”’ 
Lieut. Henry Reuter- 
dahl was the man guilty 
of this about-face, for 
his first declaraction was 
that ‘‘any art endeavor 
is futile now except for 
recruiting or camou- 
flage.”” It was not long, 
in the course of his ad- 
dress at the School Art 
League luncheon, before 
he heaped scorn on 
‘*‘the absurdly inappro- 
priate frame that was 
made by American arti- 
zans to display a great 
recruiting poster by 
Brangwyn.” What he 
further said and what 
the other speakers were 
led to say from his point 
of departure put in a 
nutshell the whole prob- 
lem of the relation of 
art to every-day con- 
cerns. Mr. Reuterdahl 
contrasted the Brang- 
wyn incident with the 
fact that— 


‘“While he was wait- 
ing for America to get 
into the war he himself 
had taken a complete 
course in lithography at 
the London County 
Council schools for a 
fee of $2.50! Hespoke 
of the importance of 
photoengraving as a 








This portrait is said to have been painted by the artist for his own possession. Another 
version of the same subject earned for the painter $50,000, which he gave to the Red 
Cross Fund. Mr. Cortissoz sees the above picture as setting the note of the Winter 
Academy — ‘‘a solid bit of prose, adequate, yet without a trace of inspiration.” 


had come from the lips 
of a mere rhetorician, 
says the writer in The 
Evening Sun. But he 
continues: ‘‘The young 
artist and the France 
he truly represents have 
earned the right to say 
them. The world is 
bound to listen. For 
this war has made it 
clear, if it needed new 
proof, that love of 
beauty, devotion to art, 
may be as essentially 
an element in the very 
life of a nation as more 
direct expression of pa- 
triotism. French art and 
French love of country 
are inseparable.” Fur- 
ther testimony from 
France was forthcoming: 

** Another speaker, 
Caro-Delvaille, who had 
himself been serving at 
the front, exprest the 
view that a return to 
apprenticeship rather 
than school - training 
would open the way to 
the new life which Reu- 
terdahl had said would 
come after the war. 
‘With discipline,’ he 
said, ‘comes freedom— 
spontaneity led by the 
will.’ 


MR. SARGENT’S OWN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. “There was no real 


disagreement between 
these views. The art 
for which the American 
said we have no room 
now is the pseudo-art 








condition of reproduc- 
ing pictures for the mil- 
lion; yet there is not a school in America where photoengrav- 
ing is taught. And he closed with these words: 

***When the American flag is victorious between the tricolor 
and the Union Jack there is going to be a renaissance. And 
for that we must prepare now.’ 

“The French poet who followed the American artist-officer 
did not hesitate to challenge his first utterance. ‘The concep- 
tion in Brittany,’ said Anatole Le Bras, ‘is not that art must be 
put aside while we are making the fight. Yes, the fight with the 
gun, the fight with the sword—that must be made. But there 
is another, a greater fight—the fight for beauty. It is the true 
fight for civilization. When you have put beauty in every 
brain, in every heart, in every soul, you will have no other 
fight. The condition of beauty forbids war. For beauty is 
harmony.’ 

‘Le Bras told how the art schools of Brittany were kept full. 
All the boys of fighting age have gone to war, but their place8 are 
filled by girls. More than one of the artists who are at the front 
—those who have not given their lives—have had ‘a new soul 





for which there is never 
any room in a great age. For art about which men and women 
are as desperately in earnest as they have to be about war there 
is always room.” 


If one wonders where about now America stands in the way 
of art, Mr. Cortissoz in the New York Tribune points to the 
Winter Academy, whose show is now open: 


‘‘When the Association of American Painters and Sculptors 
got up their vast exhibition at the Armory, five years ago, its 
principal service seemed to be that of stirring up stagnant waters. 
It brought a number of the newer movements into view. From 
this Salon of the Independents a certain rather heady influence 
seemed bound to flow. As has been frequently enough noted 
in these columns, that influence has produced some queer 
results, paintings and sculptures chiefly remarkable for a kind 
of fatuous crudity, but we have never been able to regard these 
as having any serious bearing on the situation. They are 
passing phenemena, like Kipling’s mosquito-worm in a tank, 
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and exert no measurable effect upon American art. What ap- 

possible as an outcome of the armory exhibition was a 
little change in the broad atmosphere of our school, a little dust- 
ing and shaking of old ideas, a stimulation of personality. But 
just there the experiment seems to have broken down. The 
Academy, for example, is to-day precisely what it was, in 
essence, five years ago. The impression we receive is of a com- 
pany of painters content with the old laws. They make their 
answer here to all the new movements, to the whole spirit of 
‘modernism.’ It is that conservatism suits them best. The 
most sympathetic test of their performances is that which refers 
only to technique as it is practised in the schools. 

““Mr. Sargent sets the pace in the domain of portraiture. 
He sends his second portrait to Mr. Rockefeller . .. @ solid bit 
of prose, adequate, yet without a trace of inspiration. That 
is the note throughout all the portraiture in what we might call 
the official category.” 





NEW YORK SCHOOL HOUSECLEANING 


NEMY ALIENS ARE TEACHING in New York 
EK public schools, admits the supervisor of foreign languages, 

Mr. John L. Huelshof, and the process of elimination 
has begun. The Board of Education dismissed from the service 
the three DeWitt Clinton High School teachers whose cases 
were considered in our issue of December 8. Their action 
meets with both approval and disapproval. These men are not 
defined as ‘‘enemy aliens,”’ but were found gulity on the technical 
charge of “‘holding views subversive of discipline and of under- 
mining good citizenship.” In sympathetic quarters their sen- 
tence is called ‘“‘a lynching on unsupported charges.”” The New 
York Evening Post, trying to be impartial, observes that ‘the 
verdict seems to have been rendered on very much the same 
grounds that inspired the undergraduate’s attitude to the cele- 
brated Dr. Fell.”” Yet it admits that ‘‘the mere fact that 
three-fourths of the Board do not like a teacher might be pre- 
sumptive evidence of his unfitness.”” Chairman Willcox, of the 
Board, and Professor Giddings, of Columbia College, also a 
Board member, said there was ‘no charge of disloyalty against 
the teachers.”’ In the case of Samuel Schmalhausen, it is said 
that his penciled marginal notes on a letter written by a school- 
boy attacking the President showed ‘‘not the slightest reaction 
indicating outraged honor, tending to show that the Government 
had been assailed in a critical time.’”” A. Henry Schneer was im- 
pugned for publishing a school bibliography with objection- 
able poetical quotations after the titles of the books. Thomas 
Mufson refused to answer questions at the trial, and drew from 
Professor Giddings the declaration that he would vote ‘‘for the 
discharge of any man capable of such mulish conduct.” Mr. 
Thomas Churchill, counsel of the teachers, declared that he was 
‘“‘eonvineed of the sincerity of each of them in relation to the 
carrying on of the war, the Liberty Loan, and other matters on 
which they were questioned.’”’ A request for delay in the 
decision of the cases was received signed by eleven instructors 
of Columbia College, including John Dewey, James Harvey 
Robinson, David’ Snedden, Carlton H. Hayes, W. P. Montague, 
Thomas Powell, H. A. Overstreet, W. T. Bush, N. P. Mead, 
M. R. Cohen, A. J. Goldfarb, and J. P. Turner. The New York 
Evening Post prints an address of Professor Dewey delivered at 
the DeWitt Clinton High School in a meeting called to con- 
sider the charges against the teachers. We quote a passage in 
which he points to a ‘‘dangerous tendency” in our methods 
showing that ‘‘to defeat Prussianism abroad,’”’ we seem ‘“‘to 
establish Prussianism at home.” 


“*T happened to have had put in my hands to-day a transcript 
of the evidence and proceedings of the trials of the three men 
who are under suspension. I have had time enough to make a 
reasonably thorough study of that document. . . . I wish to 
say simply something about the methods of conducting the 
public schools of New York City as herein demonstrated with 


reference to the treatment of teachers. The first is that a 
teacher at the present time is subject to discipline, and dis- 
cipline of a serious kind, to dismissal and on the basis of charges 
so vague that there is no court of law in which they would have 
the slightest standing. Our forefathers have had to fight, 
and I believe they put up a good fight. I am not a pacifist 
myself, and would fight for the right of individuals in society 
to a hearing in courts that had an orderly method of procedure. 
I do not think all the technicalities of indictment are neces- 
sary, but at least those technicalities are demanded which cover 
individuals from loose accusations. In so far as this case is an 
example, we have not secured to our teachers.those ordinary 
civie rights. 

‘**T only know that after reading the testimony, in voting, | 
would not know what I should have voted on. I have-Mr. 
Tildsley’s public statement that the teachers are not disloyal; 
the newspapers have published that they were disloyal, and if 
nine out of ten persons of average intelligence in the street were 
asked they would say the teachers were disloyal. If teachers 
ean be suspended under a condition where it can be said they are 
and are not disloyal, these teachers have not got the rights of 
a fair hearing which everywhere else in the life of a citizen they 
have the right to before being held guilty. These teachers are 
not under trial for acts of any kind. They are under accusa- 
tions. Mind you, I do not say there were not any acts, I merely 
say that they were not accused of any acts, but, so far as the 
evidence brought against them is concerned, there is absolutely 
nothing but charges about their private views and private 
opinions; and those views and opinions were not exprest within 
any school, but were brought out, taking it at their worst, 
taking it at Mr. Tildsley’s and Mr. Paul’s statements, in a 
purely private personal hearing. I don’t know what this is 
ealled in 1917, but I know what it used to be called. It used 
to be called the Inquisition. I am not given to taking at their 
face value statements made by a lawyer in the course of a legal 
trial, but when Mr. Smyth said the following, I believe it is 
the literal truth: ‘It is something comparable to the old Salem 
witcheraft trials, that persons who are supposed to have views 
that are not in consonance with the views of the community are 
put on trial and asked supposititious questions, not as to what 
they had done, not as to what their duty required them to do, 
but taking a case that is not in point at all, what would you 
ee r 

“Tf this thing were not serious, it would be one of the most 
humorous documents of the ages! But it is serious——not 
merely from the standpoint of these individuals, but because 
this shows what any and every teacher in the public-school 
system of the city of New York is subject to to-day, and that is 
a serious matter.” 


Since the suspended teachers have given notice that they will 
‘‘reopen the matter by certiorari proceedings,”’ the New York 
Tribune does not lament that they will have their day in court. 
Meantime it brings forward another view of their case: 


“The plain fact is that these teachers belong to a certain 
class of citizens, small but tremendously large vocally, who seem 
able to see all the faults of the United States and its course in 
the war and events leading up to it, but to have had astigmatism 
when they looked at the enemy. Quite possibly they said and 
did nothing ‘treasonable.’ Quite possibly they remained within 
the letter of the law. Yet the question existed whether they 
were desirable members of the teaching force of this great city, 
and that question was, and was bound to be, bigger than tech- 
nicalities of phrase in answering questions or of refusal to answer 
any. Freedom of speech had nothing to do with it—the issue 
was one of obligation, of duty to the city and nation which gave 
them freedom, protection, and livelihood, rather than of abstract 
privileges. What the Board of Education was called on to 
decide was whether they had been as loyal to the United States 
as a soldier in the trenches would be expected to be. If not, that 
body had the authority of the State Commissioner of Education, 
assuredly not an illiberal or autocratic man, for declaring that 
wherever they belonged it was not in the schools. 

“This action of the Board of Education is a wholesome 
precedent. There is every reason to believe that among the 
teachers there is not only tacit disloyalty, but active sympathy 
for the enemies of the United States. How either brand of 
opinion would be treated in Germany everybody knows. The 
United States does not want, or need, to Prussianize itself; but 
there is needed a stern repression of half-baked theorizing, 
anarchist tendencies masked under the guise of ‘free criticism,’ 
and a Bolshevik attitude toward the Government.” 
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RIFLING THE TOMB OF THE SAVIOR 


trated in a forceful manner in some of the by-products 

of the fall of Jerusalem. The Kaiser’s art collection, grow- 
ing by depredations on the Western front, received a notable 
accession in the loot of the monstrance, set with brilliants, 
from the Church of the 


‘sk NEW RELIGION held by the Germans was illus- 


officers, did not hesitate to invite bombardment of the 
sacred structures by firing their own cannon and machine guns 
from them. 

“The British did not reply in kind. They preferred to win 
at greater cost for the sake of sparing the sensibilities of the 
followers of the three great religions.” 

Stealing jewels was 





Holy Sepulcher. This 
was only part, but per- 
haps the most notable of 
the treasure taken from 
the World’s Holy Place, 
which, so says the official 
dispatch, has ‘‘remained 
unmolested heretofore 
during all the centuries 
of Moslem occupation of 
Jerusalem.” The trea- 
sure was taken from the 
church by the Turks; 
but doubtless, if Berlin 
chooses to inform the 
world, we shall hear of 
“art experts” accom- 
panying the army who 
have removed the price- 
less jewels of the altar 
‘to insure their safety.”’ 
That they would have 
been endangered in their 
age-long abode by the 
new captors of the Holy 
City one may judgefrom 
the conduct of the Brit- 
ish forces in the storm- 
ing of Bethlehem. “It 
would be interesting to 
hear the comments of 
the German generals, 
and of the German lieu- 
tenants,’’ observes the 
New York Times, “‘ when 
they hear —if they ever 





only a part of the rear- 
guard action, as we 
further learn from the 
official dispatch emanat- 
ing from Washington 
and printed in the press. 
Before surrendering Jer- 
usalem the Turks “‘ bru- 
tally mistreated Chris- 
tian _ priests. 
Monsignor Camassei, 
the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, is said to have been 
deposed from his office, 
and Father Piccado, an 
Italian priest, to have 
died from the effects of 
Turkish __ brutalities.’’ 
The dispatch tells of in- 
dignation among the 
Mussulmans of Asia 
Minor over the action 
of a German general in 
establishing staff head- 
quarters in the Great 
Mosque of the City of 
Aleppo, near the Syrian 
border. In explaining 
the associational ‘value 
of the “‘ Holy Treasure,” 
the New York Times 
speaks of — 

“That which is of in- 
trinsic value, from the 
silver fence erected by 
Constantine to enclose 
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THE SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER. 


do—that the British in 
Palestine are so little 
appreciative of ‘military 
necessity’ that when at- 
tacking the Turks they 
sometimes have _ re- 





This room in Jerusalem has been the object of pilgrimage for centuries by both the 

Moslem and Christian, and priceless gifts in jeweled lamps and other ornaments have 

been accumulating through ages. The Turks, under German direction, have now 
despoiled this sacred place. 


the grave of Adam tothe 
precious gifts brought 
by pilgrims, and that 
which is venerated as 
‘true relics’ from the 
‘Stone of Unction’ on 
which the body of Jesus 
is said to have lain when 








frained from the usual 

artillery preparation because it would have destroyed structures 
and sites held in reverence by considerable numbers of people.”’ 
Further: 


‘‘That must seem a reason strange indeed to the men who have 
kept up for many months an almost continuous bombardment 
of the Cathedral at Reims, partly because they themselves would 
have used it as an observation-post and partly because thus 
they could avenge reverses suffered along the Western front. 
That they would aim their guns as readily at Jerusalem or 
Bethlehem if military advantage were to be gained or hoped, 
in all probability the Germans would scorn to deny, and the 
Turkish soldiers, all more or less controlled by German 





it was anointed by Nico- 
demus, to pieces and nails of the cross.” 


The New York Sun viev-s these acts in the light of the new 
gospel of Kultur: 


‘“‘No commander except a Turk corrupted by Prussian over- 
lords would loot the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. If any man 
suggested to General Allenby, the conqueror of Jerusalem, that 
he should remove from the church its sacred vessels to send to 
King George, he would be expelled from the camp; if an insane 
man should gather them up and escape with them to France, or 
Italy, or Petrograd, or Japan, or to any of the other countries 
arrayed against Germany, he would be punished, and they 
would be returned.” 
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THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND 
AN ACCOUNT OF OUR STEWARDSHIP 


All readers of Tue Literary Dicest will be pleased to see the following statement of its account with the BELGIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND. Especially will Dicest readers who have contributed to that Fund find satisfaction in the fact that it 
has been duly audited, and certified as correct. It was through the generosity of these contributing readers that THe DicEst 
could send more than a half million dollars to Belgium’s neediest, serving thus the cause of humanity by saving hungry 
human lives. Here is the exact showing of our stewardsh p: 


Total amount acknowledged in Ture Digest of June 16, 1917... 2.2... eee eee $563,056.65 
Add: Amount received since last statement in Digest, acknowledged to contributors but not ac- 
I sc ct eng en! co aint 1c oo SRGy sags eels ann md ASRS >a Ses OSNews ssh 2,039.12 © 
$565,095.77 


Deduci:: Amount pledged by Dicest readers to be paid in monthly instalments (and so acknowledged 
in Tue Digest), which had not yet matured for payment, and collection of which was stopt 
by order of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, in 


his letter of May 25, 1917, when Government assistance was granted to the Commission. .... . 18,261.50 


Remitted to the Commission for Relief in Belgium: 


ok tS go ng nol Sie « aidsihia pews OEE 
Less: Collection charges. .....................-- 


Deduct: Part acknowledged in Dicest of April 14, 1917, and included in amount $563,056.65 
Es o.oo tn Sau need ACE tnres FEC REN 


TS 55-5, 5s sicc ao erie es oe oc eens ee 
EN Sg i. oo.5 seme é bse oom bees 
as co corgi y Gaia oes we sree see 


$546,834.27 
$1,058.56 
237.36 
$821.20 
446.72 374.48 
$547,208.75 


$300,000.00 
200,000.00 
47,208.75 $547,208.75 





were $547,208.75. 


inviting contributions. 





We have examined the books of account and recordsof Tue Literary Digest BELGIAN CHILDREN’s Funp from 
January 12, 1917, to July 30, 1917, and find the total contributions, including bank interest, less collection charges as above, 


This sum was collected by the publishers of THe Literary DicEest without any expense to the Fund for postage or 
publicity, for clerical service, or other overhead charges of any kind, the publishers thus redeeming their promise of a 100 
per cent. charity; and the entire amount was expended strictly in accordance with the announcement made by them when 


In addition to the above sum Tue Literary Dicest has received from July 28 to December 6, 1917, subscriptions 
aggregating $4,294.94, also remitted to the Commission, acknowledgment of these subscriptions being made direct to the 
individual subscribers, and the money being used for the beneficiaries of this Fund. 


THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM, 
Per Epwarp J. WILuiAMs, Assistant Treasurer. 








A CATHOLIC ADMONISHES CATHOLICS 


MERICAN CATHOLICS have furnished over one-third 
A of the American Army, tho adherents of the Catholic 
Church constitute but one-sixth of the population. In 
pointing out this fact, the Rev. Joseph McMahon, pastor of the 
Catholic Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, in New York, took 
occasion to emphasize the loyalty of American Catholics since 
our entrance into the war, tho there was “divergence as to the 
moral questions involved’’ before the struggle began. ‘‘Un- 
fortunately,”’ he is reported by the New York Times to have 
said, “‘there are men who can not forget racial and religious 
prejudice.” He spoke of a priest who had written him a letter 
in which he lamented that he had ever become a citizen of the 
United States, “‘forgetting that no one compelled him to do so, 
and that the sea was open for his return.”” Father McMahon’s 
words, uttered before the Catholic. Library Association, are said 
to have made a profound effect upon Catholics of New York. 
Speaking: of those who had taken the side of Germany ‘‘ with no 
regard, for the right or justice of the cause of the Allies,’ he 
continues: 


‘*Tmagine the harm that these few would do if they were not 
restrained by prudence and the Secret Service. But these 
eases are only sporadic, and do not represent the Catholics in 
this country.” 


Father McMahon regards as one of the saddest things in the 


war the attitude of the German Catkolics who, before the war, 
had condemned the very crimes of militarism which they now 
attempt to justify as military necessities. ‘‘What happened 
in Germany,” he affirms, “‘is that a gentle and lovable people, 
as the South German Catholics are, cut off from the Vatican, 
submitted to the influence of the German Government. The 
Central Catholic party in Germany was won over to the mili- 
taristic cause by flattery and bribery. It submitted to ex- 
pediency and ceased to be Catholic.’”” The attitude of Irish 
Catholics is even more forcibly dealt with: 


‘‘Great harm was done to the Belgian refugees in England 
by the influence of the Irish priests who, overcome by their 
hatred of England, told them that they were fools to oppose 
the Germans in their invasion, that the Germans were the true 
friends of little nations, and that England had entered the war 
to become the ruler of the world.” 


Father Mé¢Mahon, as The Times further reports him, said 
that the same opinion prevailed among the Spanish Catholics, 
both the clergy and the laity. ‘‘For years an insidious propa- 
ganda has been spread through Spain by the Germans,” he 
declared, ‘‘and coupling this with the hatred of the average 
Spaniard for heretical England and for France, the country 
they knew as atheistic, it is not hard to understand the attitude 
of Spain.” 

The priest of Our Lady of Lourdes urged the “‘assertion of the 
human conscience’ among the Catholics of the world and the 
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laying aside of compromise and expediency which had so often 


ruined the Catholic Church. 


“Ts it not awful that religious and race prejudice among the 
Catholics has so dimmed thé moral sense that it has become 
indifferent to the suffering of other people? Does it not indicate 
how foul and sordid are people who decide by race and religious 
prejudice? Let all this be done away with once and for all time. 
The glorious thing that has appeared in the war is the assertion 
of human conscience. It is wonderful that England, ruled by 
her ‘twopenny politicians,’ could rise to the height of sacrifice for 
a moral principle; that France, in spite of her vile rulers like 
Caillaux, and her dissipation, should have become the model 
for the whole world.” 





DEFENDING THE RED CROSS 


VERY DOLLAR received by the Red Cross it spends 
EK for relief work—and a little more besides. This is not 
due to any special necromancy, but to the fact that most 

of the service in the organization is voluntary and the interest 
on the deposited funds more than meets the necessary expenses. 
This fact, with a great many others in answer to criticisms passed 
on the Red Cross, was stated by Mr. Henry P. Davison, the head 
of the American Society, at the New York Hippodrome, on 


: Sunday, December, 16. 


His answer to censures made then is printed by the New 
York Times on December 23. He draws a picture of the 
expected effect in Germany of the 20,000,000 Red Cross mem- 
bers which Christmas ushers into their activities. The “big 
drive’? was announced there in this way, he tells us: ‘“‘It is 
reported that some fund, said to be $100,000,000, has been 
contributed to the Red Cross.’”’ The Germans, he says, 
‘visualized some six or eight men at a table chipping in the 
hundred million dollars as their personal contribution.” Their 
disillusion should come when they learn the table has 20,000,000 
sitting around it. Each one of these members is pledged to 
protect the organization from the destructive propaganda now 
going about: 


“Tt is a German propaganda, and it is very prevalent and 
fervent in the East, more so than in the West, and it goes 
much like this: ‘Did you know that Mr. So-and-so told 
me last night that Mrs. So-and-so said that Mr. So-and-so 
had been told by Mrs. So-and-so such and such a thing about 
the Red Cross? Of course I did not believe it, but that is what 
he said.’ 

**Now that is nothing more than German propaganda. It is 
going to be stopt, not because of any authority exercised by the 
Red Cross, but because the public are going to demand that it 
must stop. Whatever else anybody is going to do in this coun- 
try, if the people know it, they are not going to contribute to 
German propaganda. ‘ 

‘There is another criticism of the American Red Cross that 
is a thoughtless kind of criticism, and that also ought to be stopt, 
and {the way to stop it is this: Somebody may say in very good 
faith that he is told such and such a thing is so. It is your duty 
to say to that person: ‘Do you know it isso? If you don’t, stop 
repeating it until you find out, and if you find out that it is so 
write a letter to the Red Cross. They will thank you for your 
letter.’ 

“Do not make any mistake about it—the Red Cross not only 
permits, but urges, criticism when it is constructive and honest. 
But this idle talk going on is harmful, and it must be stopt.”’ 


The catholicity of the organization is one not so well under- 
stood, and therefore subject to destructive criticism, of which 
this is a specimen: 


“*Let me quote here, to illustrate some of the criticisms, a 
letter I had from a United States Senator, saying: ‘It grieves me 
greatly that you will not take Roman Catholics into responsi- 
ble- positions in your organization.’ I handed the letter to a 
member of the War-Council sitting at my side, John Ryan, 
and he handed it back. I handed it to my assistant on my left, 
Martin Egan, and he handed it back. Then I handed it to my 


little Iristf Catholic secretary, Foley, saying: ‘I will withdraw 
from the room, and you will telephone for the Senator.’ 

“T had a letter from a very distinguished Jew, a friend of 
mine, who wrote: ‘I am sorry you don’t see fit to take important 
Jews into the organization of the Red Cross. It seems to me 
that many of them could be used.’ He named five men. I 
replied that I was exceedingly sorry that, as to those five, we 
could not take them, first, because we already had three of them, 
and then because we did not know the other two. 

‘““We can show you in the Red Cross as fine a collection of 
Baptists, Methodists, colored people, and every other kind of 
people there is on the face of the earth. As to German-Americans, 
I do not know any. There used to be some, and some of these 
who were then German-Americans have been and are as loyal 
friends of the Red Cross as any men we ever knew. 

“*T want to say this: If you will show me a man or woman born 
in Germany, or born of parents born in Germany, who is as 
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AN ARMY FOR EVERY ONE TO JOIN. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


loyal and patriotic as we are, I will show you a man or woman 
that has severed home-heartstrings that we have not had to 
sever, and my hat is off to him or her. As to whether we help 
the Germans or not, the answer is ‘No!’ but if a wounded 
German or a wounded Turk falls within our lines he is treated 
just as tenderly and carefully as an American boy.” 


The Red Cross has not yet been called to minister to our 
wounded; but the work it is doing in France is just as surely 
work for the American forces as tho they got it directly. Mr. 
Davison shows how: 


‘*On the arrival of General Pershing we went to him and said, 
‘What can we do for you?’ He said, ‘Thank you very much. 
If you really want to do something for me, for God’s sake buck 
up the French. They have been fighting for three years and are 
getting ready for their fourth winter, and if they are not taken 
eare of nobody can tell what will happen to us.’ 

‘‘A French soldier of the devastated region, after being in the 
war-zone for four fmonths, comes out for his ten days’ leave. 
His clothes are covered with vermin and torn; his shoes are out 
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of repair, and his spirits are low. He came out to go to his 
home. But he had no home; his home has been swept from 
the earth as clean as that floor, and his mother or his wife or 
his children had gone—he did not know where any more than 
you know. 

“That Frenchman comes out of that trench, and he is met by 
your Red-Cross representative, and he is taken to a structure 
you have arranged; his clothes are taken from him and sterilized 
and mended. A bath and a hair-cut are given to him, and a 
shave if he needs it; if he has whiskers and wants them trimmed, 
they are trimmed. He gets three hours’ or three days’ rest. 
Then he is taken to the place where his home was, and there he 
finds a structure temporary in character which you have built 
for him, and within that structure he finds his mother or his wife 
or children, whom you have found for him. 

‘He finds them provided with food, with clothing, and 
with fuel. He spends his holiday, and then goes back to the 
trench. What effect do you suppose that has had on that 
French soldier? It has had the same effect upon that French 
soldier that it would have on you. Frenchmen are made of 
exactly the same kind of clay as we are made of. They are 
just as susceptible to encouragement or discouragement as we 
are. When he goes back to the trench he stands there a moment 
and says: ‘Thank God the Americans are here. They are not 
yet ready in the line, but they are here to take care of the members 
of my family; they have found me and they will provide for 
them. I now have something to live for and something to fight 
for, and I will fight as long as I live.’ 

‘*When that man takes his place there, have you ever thought 
that he takes the place of one of our boys? If there is any break 
in that line, there is just one thing to stop it with, and that is 
Pershing’s Army, prepared or unprepared. And so I submit 
that that is the way in which your Red Cross is directly saving 
the lives of your American boys.” 


Mr. Davison’s survey covered the work done by the American 
Red Cross in Italy, Russia, Roumania, and elsewhere. Then, 
eoming back to this country, he made the significant statement 
that ‘there is not a man or woman here who will ever outlive 


this war or the effects of it’’: 


‘* Let us look forward a few months—I don’t know how many. 
I ean see that circle gathered in the parlor or in the shop, and 
there will be one there with one eye or no eyes, one there with 
one arm or no arm, one there with one leg or no legs, and they 
will be talking about one or two who are not there. Now I 
ask you what part in that conversation is the man or woman 
going to take who has not done everything in his or her power 
all the time for those boys while they were in hell for you and 
for me. I will tell you what part they are going to take. They 
are going to take no part. They are going to be strangers in their 
own land. The time has come when the man or woman is going 
to be measured not by money, not by name, not by family, but 
by service. 

‘**You don’t have to be a general; you don’t have to wear a 
uniform, nor go to a foreign land. You may not have to get out 
of your chair, but what you have to do is to play this game all the 
time, and to do whatever is put up to you to do. You have to 
stand by the Administration. That does not mean that you 
ean not criticize the Administration if you do it in a helpful way. 
You have to stand by the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Red Cross, the Thrift Campaign, the 
Liberty Bond campaign. 

**You are to do everything put up to you to the full measure 
of your power. This war is going to be won, but when it is going 
to be won and the cost of winning it are going to be decided, not 
in the trench, but by the people at home. The sooner we con- 
centrate every ounce of power in our bodies to winning this war 
the sooner the war will be over. It is:going to be over. There is 
going to be a meeting around a table known as a peace table. I 
visualize it in this way: We are operating to-day in France 
a large artificial-limb factory, which is turning out the best 
artificial limb known to modern science. We are _ building 


“another in Italy. Wounded French people, in future years, 


are going to walk around on American limbs. Possibly the 
people of the world are going to walk around on American 
limbs or on that American spirit which the American people 
are now sending to Europe. I believe the very work the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is doing for the peoples of the world is establishing 
a relationship among those peoples which will have a very 
marked effect on determining the character of the peace to be 
declared. And the work of the American Red Cross is going 
to make you and your children and your children’s children, 


in whatever part of the world they may be, proud of being 
Americans.” 

At the same meeting Mr. Davison’s work was characterized 
by Mr. Otto H. Kahn in words that Mr. Davison could not be 
expected to use: 


‘**He has undergone fatigues and discomforts and heavy strain 
and hard wear of mind and body such as he was never called 
upon to undergo and would not have consented to undergo for 
any business or for any monetary reward. With his genius 
for organization, with his indefatigable zeal and driving power, 
and the force of his brain and personality, he, splendidly aided 
by his devoted fellow workers, has achieved a result which will 
make the American Red Cross a monument and a vastly im- 


_ pressive demonstration to the world, not only of American 


charity, but equally so of American efficiency and of American 
grandeur in planning and imagination.” 





THE NEW WOMAN IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


r \HE REVOLUTION in the status of women which the 
war, especially in England, has accelerated, is said to 
have affected the Church scarcely less than the state. 

The House of Commons in resolving to give women the Parlia- 

mentary vote has thrown upon the Church the necessity of 

being equally hospitable to women’s participation. Of course, 
points out a writer in the London Times, ‘‘women have rendered 
the highest service to the Church’s work, and many of its most 
important activities have been almost entirely dependent upon 
them.”” But as most of this service has been voluntary, ‘‘no 
doubt it has often been amateurish”; yet ‘‘its importance is 
unquestioned.’’ The writer visions some very drastic changes 

which may, indeed, shake perhaps the foundation of so staid a 

body as the Church of England. We read: 


“It is natural that the claim for the recognition of women 
in the organization of the Church should increase in volume 
and urgency; and now that a scheme for its self-government is 
recommended by an authoritative body, they must be expected 
to inquire into its provisions, in the hope that they might be 
given some voice in its affairs. 

“The Archbishops’ Committee’s scheme for securing the 
Church’s self-government has treated the claims of women 
lightly. According to its proposals, those who have the status 
of communicants, whether men or women, may vote for repre- 
sentatives to serve on the parochial church councils, and women 
are given a place on these, but not on any other church repre- 
sentative body. They are allowed no part in the Central Church 
Council; they may not be members even of the ruridecanal or 
diocesan conferences. This singular feature of the report, 
which must be due to oversight or fear or mere traditionalism, 
has rightly been criticized with some severity.” 


A noteworthy development took place last year in the forma- 
tion of the Central Council of the National Mission, it is pointed 
out. To this a certain number of women were elected without 
challenge, and ‘‘every one acknowledges that they rendered ex- 
tremely valuable service in the organization and work of the 
appeal to the nation during the autumn of last year,’’ but— 


‘‘When the Council determined that women should be allowed 
under quite strict conditions to address women and girls 
in church so great an outery was made that those bishops 
who had already given their permission to certain specially 
selected women to engage in this ministry felt compelled to 
withdraw it. 

‘A small section of women have declared their desire for much 
more than a place in the Church’s councils, or permission to ad- 
dress women and children in consecrated buildings; they have 
asserted their right to the priesthood. This claim has served 
to deepen the suspicion or resentment felt in some quarters 
against every claim for recognition of women’s right place’ in 
the organization of the Church, but the demand for the exercise 
of the priesthood need hardly be considered. At any rate, it is 
repudiated by most of the warmest advocates of women’s right 
to a place in the Church’s councils.” 
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“Profit and pleasure in bountiful measure 
I find in the use of this wonderful treasure.” 











And think what you gain! 





“Think what it saves you!” 





This is the double lesson that all we open-handed Americans have to 


learn at this time. 


get more good out of it. 


We not only save money by a simple and properly 
balanced diet but we actually live better. 


We enjoy our food more and 


You find not only the economy of reduced expense but a distinct gain 
in health and physical condition through the regular use of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is strengthening, palatable, easy to 
serve, easy to digest. 

In a substantial stock made from healthy 
Government - inspected beef we blend 
selected vegetables, savory herbs and 
strength-giving cereals. 

Large firm white potatoes and choice Jer- 
sey-grown “sweets” are included with Cana- 
dian rutabagas, Country Gentleman corn, 
Dutchcabbageand tender Chantenay carrots. 

We add baby lima beans, small peas, 


juicy green okra, fine tomatoes, celery and 
parsley and a small amount of leek, onion, 
and sweet red peppers. We also include 
barley, rice and a sprinkling of “alphabet” 
macaroni. 

This inviting soup combines the most 
necessary elements of nutrition in a simple 
and correctly balanced form. You doaway 
completely with the needless expense in- 
volved in soup-making at home.: And‘ it 
is always ready when ‘you want it. 


The economical way is to order it from your grocer by 


the dozen or the case. This avoids extra deliveries and 
you are never without a wholesome invigorating soup. 
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21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato 
~—. Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato-Okra 
— Consommé Ox Tail Vegetable 
Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 


Mock Turtle 
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Seven Models—-ton 
to5-tc -atlow prices 


Republic Special chassis, |. 
$895; Republic Dispatch } 
for delivery purposes,$895; 
1-ton with bow top and stake 
or express body, $1195; 
1\%-ton c assis, $1450; 
2-ton chassis, $1885; 
314-ton chassis, $2750; 
5-ton Thoroughbred chas- 
sis, $4250. All prices f.o.b. 
factory. We furnish every 
type of body including 
hoist, gravity and elevat- 
ing dump. Write for book 
onany model you areinter- 
estedin. Address Dept. C. 
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oi RANSPORTATION is the one place where manufacturers, 

ices | wholesalers and retailers can cut costs every day. Every 

sis, | hour saved in getting your material from depot to factory or 

a from your store to customers, means dollars in the profit 

ei column. Republic Special is making the biggest proportionate 

saving. It takes care of lighter hauling at lowest cost. It brings 

= invincible Republic construction, with speed and capacity, with ~~ 
— 128-inch wheelbase, powerful Republic motor, Republic Armored t . 
on Radiator, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive—durability 4 a 
a that means 100% service long after the makeshift or converted 

anil pleasure car chassis is scrapped. Write for special folder. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See your nearest Republic 


dealer. Dealers and service stations in over 1100 distributing centers 
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HAT the dreamer of dreams is ideally 

happy is a fallacy which not even the 
published lives of the poets seem to dispel. 
In a moving and admirably sustained 
allegory, Margaret Widdemer tells of the 
pains and perils which are the inevitable 
portion of the sincere creative artist. Yet, 
convincing as are these beautiful lines, they 
do not seem to be the final statement of the 
ease. The sympathetic reader can not 
help feeling that the poet will sooner or 
later return to the sweet terrors of the 
Singing Wood. Prometheus, as a poet less 
gifted than Miss Widdemer has said, 
‘‘would be tortured another eternity, to 
go stealing fire again.” We quote ‘The 
Singing Wood” from Contemporary Verse. 


THE SINGING WOOD 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


I followed far from the roadway 
After my golden ball 

(How could I tell the way it went, 
How it might stand or fall?) 

And coaxing vines from the Singing Wood 
Came twining around my feet, 

And scent of flowers from the Singing Wood 

Oh, it was sweet, was sweet! 


Once | met a satyr, 
Once I was with a faun, 

Once I came by a woman o’ doom 
Spinning from dusk to dawn, 
Once I followed a will-o’-the-wisp ; 

Dancing along the fen— . 
Never the sun in the Singing Wood, 
Never a bird-loud glen! 


All the trees were sighing, 
All of the brooks were tears, 

All of the flowers were bleeding-hearts, 
Scarlet with hopes and fears, 

All of the vines were hands that clung 
Twisting about my heart— 

Oh, the thorns of the Singing Wood, 
Sharp they can tear and smart! 


I might have won to the rainbow’s end, 
But never for all o’ me 

Should I seek again in the Singing Wood 
For any fair thing might be. .. . 

Here on the earth are the day and night, 
Human women and men, 

And oh, it’s good to be out of the wood, 
Into the world again! 


Curiously enough, some of the best sea- 
poems of the time have been written by 
women, and in The Saturday Evening Post 
we find these convincing verses: 


THE CAPTIVE SHIPS AT MANILA 
By Dorotuy PAu. 


Our keels are furred with tropic weed that clogs 
the crawling tides 
And scarred with crust of salt and rust that gnaws 
our idle sides; 
And little junks they come and go, 
And ships they sail at dawn; 
And all the outbound winds that blow 
They call us to be gone, 
As yearning to the lifting seas our gaunt flotilla 
rides, 
Drifting aimless to and fro, 
Sport of every wind a-blow, 
Swinging to the ebb and flow 
Of lazy tropic tides. 


And once we knew the clean seaways to sail them 
pridefully ; 
And once we met the clean sea winds and gave 
them greeting free; 
And honest craft, turey spoke us fair, 
Who'd scorn to speak us now; 
And little craft, they'd not beware 
To cross a German bow 





When yet the flag of Germany had honor on thesea. 
And now, of all that seaward fare, 
What ship of any port is there 
But would dip her flag to a black corsair 
Ere she'd signal such as we! 
Yet we are ribbed with Norseland steel and fleshed 
with Viking pine, 
That's fashioned of the soil which bred the hosts 
of Charlemagne; 
And clad we are with rusting pride 
Of stays and links and plates 
That lay within the mountain side 
Where Barbarossa waits- 
The mighty Fred'rick thralled in sleep, held by the 
ancient sign, 
While yet the ravens circle wide 
Above that guarded mountain side, 
Full fed with carrion from the tide 
Of swinish red rapine! 
Oh, we have known the German men when 
German men were true, 
And we have borne the German flag when honor 
was her due; 
But sick we are of honest scorn 
From honest merchantmen 
The winds they call us to be gone 
Down to the seas again— 
Down to the seas where waves lift white and gulls 
sheer in the blue, 
Shriven clean of our blood-bought scorn 
By a foeman’s flag—ay, proudly borne!— 
Cleaving out in the good red dawn— 
Out again to the blue! 


Here is a poem by another gifted woman 
writer, which we take from The Vassar 
Monthly: 

THE WITCH HAZEL 

By GERTRUDE BucK 

By blazoned autumn roads Witch Hazel stands. 
The ripe-hued lands 
Her coming wait, whose pale, uncertain ray 
Shall long outstay 
The aspen’s twinkling gold, the flaming lines 
Of high-flung vines 
That wreathe dull cedars, and the tarnished glow 
Of corn a-row. 


In star-mist veiled, leaf-bare,- her wands of light 

Turn back the flight 

Of summer days, and hold them, drunk with sun, 

While past them run 

November's shriveled hours of dark and cold. 

The season old 

Grows young with thee, thou tree of all men’s. 
dreams. 

Thy subtle gleams, 

Enkindled at the year's low-sinking fires, 

Wake dim desires 

For youth in age, for joy in hope’s decay, 

For love's lost day. 


Thou autumn spirit, wraith of autumn’s gold, 


Enchantress old 
That buddest out of time, thou Aaron’s rod, 


The hand of God. 
Hath touched thy barren stalk to blossoming, 


And lo, thy spring! 


Edith M. Thomas has some graceful 


: = be 
verses in the New York Times, founded | 


on a Greek anthology: 
SET SAIL 
By Epirx M. THOMAS 


It was a tomb that crowned a bluff— 
Marble, half-shapen from the rough. 
It was, tho dimly fashioned so, 

A ship, as any one might know; 

A sightless Victory at the prow, 

And all a wreck from stern to bow. 
The ship—it was a tomb, and thence 
Outflowed immortal evidence 

In such a voice that wave nor wind 
Its godlike oracle could bind. 

And those could hear (who knew to hear) 
Its ever-during witness clear: 








““Who’er beneath this headland steer! 
The shipwrecked has good words of cheer. 
Say that I did not make my port— 
Say that I was the typhoon’s sport— 
The gnashing Scylla’s hungry prey— 
Till under fathom-depths I lay. 

Say that my timbers rot and rot 

On strands by merchantmen forgot, 
In coves the salt sea hath forsook. 

It matters not what fate o’ertook, 
Stranger, your long-gone sailor peer. 

I say, ‘Set sail, nor hark to Fear!’ 
Think only, when my ship went down, 
That other ships of fair renown 

Unto their destined havens came, 
Whereof the waves still shout their fame. 
I did not make my port, but yet 

The glorious risk can not forget! 

So, stranger, I do counsel thee, 

Give thy whole heart unto the sea. 
Even the shipwrecked more prevail 
Than they who never flung a sail.” 


Whatever we may have thought of the 
political views of the now defunct Masses, 
we are all agreoed that it had a singularly 
happy knack of publishing excellent verse. 
We quote the following from one of the 
penultimate numbers: 


EARTH AND STARS 
By Rose HENDERSON 

I have looked at the stars too long, I think, 
For my soul hangs lonely above the brink 
Of a wild, bright chasm, a strange, far sea 
Where only my dreams float out to me. 
There is light and splendor and lifting wings, 
But the aching wonder of untouched things. 


Night wind, blow me a breath of soil, 
Fresh-turned by the plowman’s eager toil, 

Of blossomy hedges with birds asleep, 

Of mint-grown gardens where house cats creep, 
Of a rose-wreathed porch and a lover's song. 

I have looked at the stars too long. 


In her ‘‘Dreamers, and Other Poems” 
(George H. Doran, New York), Theodosia 
Garrison has given us some of her best 
work. The title-poem runs: 


THE DREAMER 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 

The gipsies passed her little gate— 

She stopt her wheel to see— 
A brown-faced pair who walked the road 

Free as the wind is free; 
And suddenly her little room 

A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 
Her sunlit, sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding-chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died— 
Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gipsies pass: 
She never knew or guessed 

The wistful dream that drew them close 
The longing in each breast— 

Some day to know a house like hers, 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 


Here is a mood familiar to all who have 
loved and lost most delicately poitrayed. 
The simplicity and restraint of this poem 
add to its power. 

THE UNKNOWING 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 
They do not know the awful tears we shed, 
The tender treasures that we keep and kiss: 
They could not be so still, our quiet dead 
In knowing this. 


They do not know what time we turn to fill 
Love’s empty chalice with a cheaper bliss; 
They could not be so still—so very still 
In knowing this 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





UNCONQUERED BELGIUM AFTER 
THREE YEARS OF WAR 


ROM dream to reality; from the 

trials of sacrifice into the hope of an 
early reward. These were the sensations 
of Emile Cammaerts, the author, as he 
describes them upon his return to the 
front in Belgium after an absence of three 
years. The author’s account of his im- 
pressions is printed in the London Daily 
Telegraph, which Mr. E. de Cartier, the 
Belgian Minister at Washington, sends to 
the editor of Tae Literary Dicest with 
an expression of his gratitude for ‘“‘all the 
kindness and sympathy”’ which this pub- 
lication has shown for his country “in its 
articles and its generous initiative in col- 
lecting contributions for suffering Belgium.” 
This is Mr. Cammaerts’s picture of three 
years ago: 

I had not seen the Belgian front for 
three years. It was in December, 1914, on 
the morrow of the Battle of the Yser, a 
vision of mud and rain, and a thousand 
hardships cheerfully borne. The work of 
reequipment had scarcely started. Many 
things were still wanting, and some units 
looked, in their medley of uniforms, like 
irregular bands of brigands. A few farms 
could be seen emerging from the floods, like 
islets from the sea, and the men had to 
wade knee-deep to reach their advance 
posts. Everything was gray, misty, silent, 
and mysterious—a desert haunted by an 
army of ghosts. The thousands of dead 
whom we had just lost made their presence 
felt, and there was a pervading reek in 
the air. 

And then this contrast—the trenches of 
to-day: 

We moved in a world of colors where the 
warm tones of khaki and of the screens of 
*‘ecamouflage”’ blended in strange harmony 
with the blue of the sky and the vivid red 
of some freshly wrecked brick wall. The 
floods were much lower, covered with 
rustling reeds, alive with water-hens and 
seagulls. Round Dixmude, Ramscapelle, 
and Nieuport shells were bursting inces- 
santly. Field-guns were barking away 
close by, and the voices of many heavies 
could now be heard on our side. From time 
to time some long-distance shells whizzed 
overhead. Every detail of the scene 
brought the same message of life, struggle, 
and readiness, from the sturdy helmeted 
infantryman going to his rest-camp after 
a spell in the trenches, to the well-organized 
defenses in every village close to the front, 
to the narrow foot-bridges leading to the 
advance-posts in the floods where Belgians 
and Germans confront each other every 
night in an amphibious war full of surprizes 
and thrilling incidents. 

For even in the sector of the floods the 
front held by the Belgian Army has never 
ceased to be lively. With the exception 
of the counter-attack of Steenstraete, dur- 
ing the second battle of Ypres, no opera- 
tion on a large scale has been made since 
1914, but the artillery duel has never stopt 
for more than a few days, and there is 
not one night when some bombing expedi- 
tion or some advance post raid does not 
take place. Those who would go to the 
Belgian front with the preconceived idea 
that nothing happens in that quarter 
might be sorely disillusioned. They might, 
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alert, thoughtful, studious. 
has equipped him to win. 
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These Books Will Help You 
Make 1918 Your Banner Year 


The man who 4zows is the man who wins. That's 
because his trips along the knowledge-road and his 
travels through knowledge-fields have made him 


His knowledge-quest 
He is prepared. 


At every stage of the fascinating campaign to capture the 
kind of knowledge that wins, about the best ally any man 
or woman can have is that matchless library of reference, 
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Question-Answerer, 


Made in America; 
It covers the world 





24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 
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STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: all important articles 
written by specialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted on any 
subject without fear of successful 
contradiction. 

3. Comprehensiveness: covers a_ wider 
field than any other general refer- 
ence work. It contains 80,0) 
articles — 30,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia. 

4. Lucidity: written in language so 
plain that even the young folks can 
understand. 

5. Mustrations and Maps: carefully 
prepared to illuminate and explain 
the text. 

6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not foo thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 

7. Arreegeaeat all Subjects alpha- 
betically arranged and easy to find. 
8. Pronunciation: all except the most 
common words made clear by a 
simple phonetic system. Deriva- 
tions also indicated. 

9. Bibliography: every important 
subject supplemented by a full list 
of books that may be consulted. 
10. Courses of Reading and Study: afford 
specialized help toward self-in- 
struction in leading branches of 
knowledge. 

11. Research Bureau Service: provides 
subscribers the free privilege of 
information from our Editors on 
any encyclopedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: monthly prizes 
stimulate use of volumes, thus 
increasing their interest and value. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., NewYork City / * 


The New International 
Encyclopsedia ‘72: 


Just Completed 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Lit. 


More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 
Place THe New INTERNATIONAL 
in your library and you will have 
an ever-ready helper at instant 
command for casual reference or 
extended reading, because this 
superb set of books, as thousands 
of professional and business men 
and women will tell you, is 


The Reference Work 
That Really Helps 


It will help you. Don’t wait to see how 
the new year starts off. Start it off your- 
self and start it right by so equipping | your- 
self for successful endeavor as to ‘make 
1918 your banner year.”’ 


Take the first step NOW. 
Send in the coupon TO-DAY 


It will bring our 80-page Illustrated Book 
telling you about the new knowledge in 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL, and show- 

ing Specimen Pages, Engravings, Plates 43 

in Color, Maps, etc., also giving par- f= es 
ticulars about our Courses of Read- is 118 


ing and Study (See Strong Point ,4° 

No. 10 at left) and free Re- 4 MEAD & 
search Bureau Service (See o Publishers 
Strong Point No. 11) with i $00 Feerth Ave 


information about our “As PEE bce 
v — regarding The 


Monthly List of Prize- 

- ew International 
Questions (Strong VA3 Gnategndin with de- 
Point No.12) all off, * cist pitee ati Msathty 

AY List of Prize-Questions. 
incomparable val- le 
ue to those who “4 
really want to 4° 
know. ty 
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PacKER’s Tar Soap was first made 
forty-six years ago. 











In all these years, there has 
been no deviation from the orig- 
inal high standard of manufacture. 
Each ingredient used today, as 
then, is of the purest quality—the 
highest grade the market affords. 


Its pure pine tar, glycerine and 
sweet vegetable oils are elements 
long recognized as most suitable 
to the proper care of the hair 
and scalp. 


It is the character of these 
ingredients and the method of 
their combination, that give to 
““PACKER’S”’ its peculiar efficacy as 
a shampoo and toilet preparation. 


Send toc for sample half-cake. 











Write for our Manual, «“The Hair 
and Scalp— Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ 36 pages of practical 
information, free on request. 


Packer’s Liguip Tar Soap, delicately per- 
fumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attrac- 
tive. Liberal sample bottle roc. 


Tue Packer Mrec. Company 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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for instance, undergo the same experience 
as the Italian aide-de-camp who, while 
accompanying King Victor Emmanuel and 
King Albert in their recent tour of inspec- 
tion, found himself unexpectedly half- 
buried by a shell. It would be a great 
mistake to judge the work of the Belgian 
Army, or, for the matter of that, of any 
army, from the extremely concise and 
guarded utterances of the official 
communiqués. 

There is a small cemetery close to the 
church of Adinkerke, near Furnes, where 
the peasants and fishermen who lived in 
that village used to find a peaceful rest 
after a long and busy life. Here, among the 
civilians, close to the iron paling, is the 
simple tomb of our great national poet, 
Emile Verhaeren. The cemetery has been 
enlarged to make room for some of the 
boys whom Belgium has lost since the 
battle of the Yser. Only those who died 
of wounds in the neighboring hospitals are 
buried here, and similar cemeteries can 
be found closer to the front and in the rear 
as far as Calais. I have walked through 
these rows of graves, standing close to- 
gether, and read there many familiar names 
on many simple crosses. Rich men, poor 
men, students and laborers, some who 
fought since Liége, others who had come 
from the occupied provinces. Every 
tomb bears a number, and before I had 
reached the end of the last row I counted 
2,000 of them. There are, indeed, many 
more things happening than the official 
communiqués allow us to dream of. 


There is not a town or village in this 
region that has not suffered from shell or 
bomb. Furnes, which used to be King 
Albert’s headquarters, had to be abandoned. 
The old market-place, once a scene of 
much activity, is now deserted and grass is 
growing between the cobblestones. One 
house, however, is still inhabited by an old 
woman and her daughter who keep a small 
eafé. There the four or five soldiers and 
the few civilians who are allowed to remain 
in the town gather at the end of the day 
to drink a glass of beer and play a game 
of cards, for, says Mr. Cartier, the Belgian 
spirit of comradeship is hard to kill. 
Continuing he writes: 


I had the opportunity of talking with 
the old lady who presides over this peaceful 
assembly. She told me that she had only 
just come back from a “‘holiday” she had 
been obliged to take in France after the last 
raid, and she confest to me that this war 
had been a great worry to her: ‘Oui, 
monsieur, cette guerre, c’est bien ennuyeuse.”’ 
The day before I had met at Arras a 
Frenchwoman who had kept her little shop 
open throughout the bombardment. She 
was very neatly drest, and, with a bright 
smile, explained that she had been con- 
gratulated by the préfet. ‘Out, m’sieu,”’ 
she declared, ‘‘j’suis une martyre d’ Arras.” 
There you have the two types of Flemish 
and French temperament in a nutshell. 
They express themselves differently, but 
they act in the same way. 

From the top of the clock-house of 
Furnes, amid a cloud of frightened, cawing 
crows, you could see the whole country 
spread before you like a map in the 
evening light. Nieuport was clouded with 
bursting shells, and the straight line 
of the Belgian front could clearly be seen 
along the Yser floods as far as Caeskerke, 
and further on beyond Dixmude and Loos, 
where the enemy line stands so close to our 
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own that in calm weather the faintest 
whisper can be heard on either side, and 
is invariably followed by a hail of hand- 
grenades. 

Straight before us we could see Rams- 
capelle, which we had not been able to 
visit owing to a heavy bombardment, and 
Pervyse, where we had called on two 
English ladies who established there a 
first-aid station in 1914, and have remained 
faithfully at their post. Some change also 
had occurred there. The ‘“‘miss,” as they 
are called, have had to leave their old home 
owing to the visitation of a German shell, 
and to take up new quarters at the end of 
the village, on*the ground floor of a red- 
tiled cottage. The first floor has disap- 
peared, but the roof has been skilfully 
repaired and lowered so that the house 
looks more or less like a little boy who has 
tried on his father’s hat. If I did not 
fear to be indiscreet, I should also mention 
that one of these ladies—who, needless to 
say, remains a ‘“‘miss’’ for the soldiers— 
has married a Belgian officer, and is now 
Madame la Baronne de T' There is 
not a corner of this Belgian front at Furnes, 
La Panne, Adinkerke, or Pervyse where 
Belgian heroism has not been comforted by 
English kindness, and where the smile of 
some Englishwoman has not alleviated the 
sufferings of some Belgian soldier. 


Something of ‘the physical work that is 
necessary in maintaining the defenses on 
the Belgian front can be gathered from the 
writer’s talk with an officer who, in reply 
to a compliment upon the conditions as 
compared with those of three years before, 
said: 





“Yes, we have worked a good deal, but 
there is something much more amazing than 
these physical improvements; it is the, 
fact that the men, after so many months of” 
patient waiting, have kept up their spirits. 
When Londoners see our soldiers coming on 
leave without their trench equipment and 
in fresh uniforms they do not realize the 
hard life which they are leading in Flanders. 
If, instead of enjoying this bright weather, 
you had experienced a spell of slush and 
rain, you would have gathered a very 
different impression. 

“You are, of course, aware that it is 
nowhere possible to dig oneself in in this 
part of Flanders, so that everywhere our 
trenches must be built up with sand-bags. 
That means, of course, that the least 
bombardment upsets your defense works, 
and obliges the men to repair them con- 
stantly. A spell of rain after dry weather is 
nearly as bad, and you can see your parapet 
melting and slipping away before your 
eyes. Then there is the camouflage, those 
sereens of reeds which you find so pictur- 
esque. Do you realize that the reeds must 
be cut at night in the floods and carried 
in bundles to the roads? When they are 
dried they are strung together and fixt by 
wires to poles ten feet high. And there are 
miles and miles of roads to be screened. 

“‘You must never forget that there is no 
division of work in the Belgian Army, no 
shock troops, no fatigue parties. We can 
not afford that. The same man fills sand- 
bags one day and joins in a raid the next, 
after a three-mile walk. I once weighed 
one of my men’s great-coats after such a 
night march through the clay, mud, and 
the rain. It weighed over fifty pounds. 

“Quite apart from the fact that the 
soldiers are cut off from their people, and 
that a few only hear from them from time 
to time, there is the tedious monotony of 
pursuing the same work amid the same 
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Lupton Factory: Interior of building with Pond Truss roof, giving 
light and ventilation in all weathers. 


Daylight & Fresh Air PAY 


Many factories today,*though well lighted, 
are not equally well ventilated. 


This photograph shows one of the Steel Sash 
departments of our own factory. 


Its roof is a Pond Truss, both lighted and ven- 
tilated by unbroken lines of Pond Continuous Sash. 


These lines of sash are hung from the top, instead 
of centre-pivoted, and have underlapping storm 
panels at the ends. Thus they are weatherproof 
when fully open. Air enters by the side wall ventil- 
ating sash and goes out by the roof. 

The Pond Truss was first designed for foundries and 
forge shops, where rapid air renewal is essential. But its 
combination of all-weather ventilation and remarkable light- 
ing has caused it to be adopted also in many machine shops, 
etc., where personal efficiency is important. 




















Our booklet, “Air, Light, and Efficiency,” tells how a number 
of famous factories have secured unusual results by 
unusual sash arrangements. 


Let us help with your lighting and ventilating problems 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS Co. 
Allegheny Ave. and Witte St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Makers of equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 


STEEL SASH — PARTITIONS —DOORS ow 


LUPTON 


“INVESTMENT VALUE” 


Diagram showing 
ventilation of typical 
Pond Truss Building 
in a cross wind. 
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difficulties. In every other army some 
shifting of troops is possible. We are still 
marking time on the same spot. Many 
men would gladly risk their lives for a 
change of surroundings. As it is, the only 
trouble we have with them is in trying 
to avoid useless losses. Only a few days 
ago I lost two men who, in spite of strict 
orders, were foolhardy enough to play 
eards on their parapet close to the German 
lines. And if by chance they kill a rabbit 
or any other game they will not wait until 
the evening but go and fetch it in full view 
of the snipers. There will be only one 
difficulty about an advance, to keep them 
from rushing into their own barrage. . . 
But, of course, it can not be helped. We 
must remain on Belgian soil around the 
King.” 

Of the much-beloved sovereign of this 
stricken but courageous people, and the 
Queen, who is ever at his side, Mr. Cartier 
writes: 


I had passed, a few hours earlier, before 
the simple house in which King Albert lives 
with the Queen, surrounded by a few aides- 
de-camp, and I had endeavored to imagine 
the monotonous round of his daily work: 
his visit to headquarters, where, helped 
by his Chief of Staff, General Rucquoy, he 
examines all the measures dealing with the 
main administration and direction of the 
Belgian Army; then some inspection either 
in the rear or toward the front lines, where 
so many soldiers have met him more than 
once in dangerous corners and bad weather, 
by day and night. 

Once 2 week King Albert presides over a 
council of ministers, taking his large share 
of responsibilities in the work of recon- 
struction which is already confronting his 
Government. He keeps himself informed 
not only of the least incident happening in 
the Army, but of all the news which might 
reach him from occupied Belgium. And 
this incessant work and worry are only 
relieved, from time to time, by a short 
visit to the British or French fronts in 
France. 

With the exception of a few days spent 
with her children' abroad, Queen Elizabeth 
has remained at the side of her husband, 
and, thanks to her influence and active 
work, the Belgian field-ambulances and 
hospitals are now among the best on the 
Western front. Some people have re- 
gretted that King Albert should never 
leave the zone of danger; others have won- 
dered why, if not for himself, at least for the 
sake of his people, he would never consent 
to gather, in Paris, London, or New York, 
the fruits of his world-wide popularity; 
others still have felt hurt on account of the 
extreme reserve of his attitude toward the 
keenest friends of Belgium in search of an 
interview, but when the history of this 
war is written the true nobility of King 
Albert’s attitude and the great wisdom of 
his policy will be fully recognized. 

As long as his country is in bondage, 
the place for this soldier is among his 
soldiers; as long as his people are bleeding 
under the German yoke there can be no 
room in this King’s soul for any selfish 
or personal feeling. His glory may shine 
for the world, but he ignores it. He has 
refused to reap the crop which hs has sown 
in anguish before the joy of victory has 
ripened it. With the humblest of his 
soldiers he prefers to wait patiently until 
the day of deliverance crowns his efforts. 
He is much too simple and unaffected to 
make a vow of reserve and silence, but, 
with a sure instinct, he has chosen the 
best way of disarming criticism and 





preserving to the last his people’s loyalty, 
his soldiers’ affections, and his friends’ 
confidence. 


HOW THE CANADIANS GOT INTO 
THE WAR-GAME 


*ANDY CLARK, in a dugout in 
Flanders, was eating a trench-made 
sandwich of bread and bully beef. A 
high explosive came over from the enemy 
and half-buried Sandy and his sandwich. 
Disinterring himself and clinging to his 
repast, now thoroughly muddied, Sandy 
made his way down the trench to a clear 
space. He sat down by a sentry, finished 
his meal, wiped his mouth and remarked 
about ten minutes after the explosion: 

“That was a close one.” 

This incident is typical of the soul of 
Tommy Atkins, we read in. ‘‘ Private Peat 
—His Own Story,” by Harold R. Peat 
(Bobbs Merrill, Indianapolis), who has 
returned from Flanders with a 
right arm. He saw some of the fiercest 
fighting in that debated terrane as a mem- 
ber of the first Canadian contingent. 
In danger Tommy is imperturbable, cer- 
tain of his own immediate immunity from 
death, confident of his regiment’s in- 
vineibility. Add to this his deep-rooted 
love for home and faith in the might and 
right of Britain, and you have a portrait 
of the soldier who did so much to fit 
Canadians for the grim game of battle. 
Looking back nearly two years, Private 
Peat says it seems to him they were 
‘‘somewhat like young unbroken colts,” 
but gradually the British Tommy—by 
which is meant also the Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish—influenced the Canadians until 
they acquired much of his steadiness of 
purpose, bulldog tenacity, and insouciance. 
Tommy never instructed them by word of 
mouth, but lived his creed in his daily 
rounds, for he “‘never knows that he is 
beaten, therefore a beating is never his.” 
How the Canadians gradually got into 
the game is told by Private Peat as follows: 


useless 


At Neuve Chapelle we had ‘‘stood by.” 
At Hill 60 we had watched the fun. But 
our discipline, our real mettle, had not 
yet been put to the test. 


That evening of the 22d of April when’ 


we marched out from Ypres, little did any 
of us realize that within the next twenty- 
four hours more than one-half of our total 
effectives were to be no more. 

I feel sure that our commanders must 
have been nervous. They must have 
wondered and asked themselves: ‘Will 
the boys stand it? How will they come 
out of the test?’ 

We were about to be thrown into the 
fiercest and bitterest battle of the war. 
There were no other troops within several 
days’ march of us. There was no one to 
back usup. There was no one else, should 
we fail, to take our place. ‘Canadians! 
It’s up to you!” 

I could tell of several stirring things that 
happened to other battalions during that 
night, but I am only telling of what I saw 
myself, and it will suffice to write of one 
most stirring thing which befell the Third. 

As we crossed the Yser Canal we 


marched in a dogged and resolute silence. 
‘ 





No man can tell what were the thoughts 
of his comrade. We have no bands, nor 
bugles, nor music, when marching into 
action. We dare not even smoke. In 
dark and quiet we pass steadily ahead. 
There is only thé continued muffled 
tramp—tramp—of hundreds of feet en- 
cased in heavy boots. 

To the far right of us and to the far 
left shells were falling, bursting, and bril- 
liantly lighting up the heavens for a lurid 
moment. In our immediate sector there 
were no shells. It was all the more dark 
and all the more silent for the noise and 
uproar and blazing flame to right and left. 

We were on rising ground now. Up 
and up steadily we went. We reached 
the top of the grade when suddenly from 
out of the pit of darkness ahead of us 
there came a high explosive shell. It 
dropt in the middle of our’ battalion. 
It struck where the machine-gun section 
was placed, and annihilated them almost 
to a man. 

Then it was that our mettle stood the 
test. Then it was that we proved the 
words Canadian and Man synonymous. 
Not one of us wavered; not one of us 
swerved to right or left, to front or back. 
We kept on. There was hardly one who 
lost in step. The commanders whispered 
in the darkness, ‘“‘Close up the ranks.” 
The men behind those ‘who had fallen 
jumped across the bodies of their comrades 
lying prone and joined in immediately; 
behind those in the forward rows. 

The dead and wounded lay stretched 
where they had fallen. Coming behind 
us were the stretcher-bearers and the 
hospital corps. We knew our comrades 
would have attention. This was a grim 
business. We prest on. 

There was a supreme test of discipline. 
It was our weighing time in the balance 
*of the world- war, and we proved our- 
selves not wanting. We were Canadians 
—that’s all. 

That afternoon the gas came over on us. 
The Germans put gas across on us because 
they hated us most. It is a compliment 
to be hated by the Germans. Extreme 
hatred from a German in the field shows 
that the hated are the most effective. 
They hated the French most at first, 
they hated the Imperial British, they 
hated us; they have hated the English 
again; soon, when the United States comes 
to her full effectiveness, she will take her 
place in the front rank of the hated. 

We Canadians were a puzzle to then. 
When we went into the trenches at first 
the enemy would eall across the line to 
us—‘‘What have you come over here to 
fight us for? What business is it of yours? 
Why did you not stay back home and 
attend to your own affairs, and not butt 
into something that does not concern 
you? If you had stayed at home in your 
own country, when we came over and took 
Canada we would have treated you all 
right. Now that you have interfered, we 
are going to get you some day and get you 
right.” 

Yes; when they came over and took 
Canada. That was the very reason we 
were fighting. We wanted to keep our 
own part of the Empire for ourselves. It 
is ours absolutely, and we had no inten- 
tion that Germany should own it. We 
knew exactly what the Hohenzollerns 
planned to do. If France were subdued, 
if England were beaten on her own ground, 
then Canada would be a prize of war. 
We preferred to fight; overseas, in a coun- 
try which already had been devastated, 
rather than carry rain and devastation 
into our own land, where alone we would 
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When a motor car with a 
Rex All-Seasons Top passes you 
on the highway you instinc- 
tively put it down in your mind 
as a quality car in every detail, 
large and small. 

And when you view a Rex- 
equipped car in a dealer's dis 
play room, its visible comfort, 
lightness and convenience tell 
you convincingly of this auto- 
mobile’s inbuilt goodness—of 
the fine mechanical life and vig- 
or down in the deep heart of it. 


You get this impression of 
complete quality because you 
feel that the manufacturer who 
is careful to equip his car witha 
Rex All-Seasons Top is equally 
careful in providing throughout 
the car refinements that repre- 
sent ideal all-seasons service. 








Rain protection — jiffy Gute ventilation— 


ourtains in place, all panels removed. 


Copyright 1918, Rex Manufacturing Co. 


You are certain that the same 
reasons that prompt this manu- 
facturer to include the comfort 
and conveniences of this sedan- 
type top—at several hundred 
dollars less than the cost of the 
average sedan—alsoprompt him 
in carrying the same standard of 
supreme value clear through his 
car, from radiator to tail light. 


Your reasoning is based on a 
law as old as the world. Like 


seeks like. Quality goes with 
quality. 
This is the kind of reasoning 


responsible for the constantly 





Rex 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 








growing numbers of Rex- 
equipped cars—for the oft-re- 
peated question, “Has it a Rex 
All-Seasons Top?” 


The agreeable shelter of this 
convenient top will be wel 
comed by the women of your 
family, who will ride oftener 
and farther under it, being 
undisturbed by the weather 
and able to wear their dainti- 
est, most comfortable garments. 


Ask fora Rex All-Seasons 
Top on your favorite car. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is especially 
designed for the car on which it ap- 
pears, and has patented features which 
preserve tightness at all joints and the 


snug fit of the doors 
Rex Manufacturing Company 


Connersville, Indiana 
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Tonneau protection — Weathertight—all 
forward paneis re- bdanels in place. 
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“*The Girl I Leave Behind Me’’—Haskell Coffin 
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Eckhardt Riesenberg 


Send for 
Swifts Premium’ 
Calendar-I918 


Four great patriotic paintings by 

A. W. Eckhardt “*Wigwag Signals” 
Sydney H. Riesenberg‘ ‘Somewhere at Sunrise” 
Haskell Coffin ‘‘The Girl I Leave Behind Me"’ 


Howard Chandler Christy ; 
**When Sammy Comes Marching Home** 








Have these beautiful pictures 
in your home 


EE the sad, brave leave-taking of Haskell 

Coffin’s soldier and sweetheart. Have 
this great sailor painting by Mr. Riesen- 
berg. See Mr. Christy’s painting of the 
time our Marines shal] march victoriously 
up our streets again. Thrill over our daring 
Aviation Corps as does the charming girl 
in Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. 
This is the finest calendar of all theJfamous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paintings 
the strong national feeling of the hour has in- 
spired four of our country’s greatest artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced 
in colors 

On the back of each picture are dozens of 

facts you want to know—how to recognize 

a lieutenant when you see one, a captain, a 

major, an ensign, and to what branch of the 

service he belongs. Wigwag signals—how 


to give warning of the enemy’s approach. 
The different types of battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, submarines. And the great® 
est wonder of the Great War—the airplanes 
—monoplanes, biplanes. 

Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the 
whole calendar fifteen inches. There is no adver- 
tising on the front. The beauty of this calendar 
willjdelight you. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to 
any address in the U. S. for toc, in coin or 
stamps. 
or—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s “Premium” 
Oleomargarine cartons. 
~—<- labels from Swift’s “ Premium” Sliced 
acon cartons. 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 
or—1o Wool Soap wrappers. 
If you live in Canada send toc extra to pay 
uty.) Address Swift & Co., 4114 Packers Ave., 
Chicago. 


Swift’s ‘“Premium”’ Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Gompany, U.S. A. 
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Words You Use Incorrectly 


are more numerous than you realize.g Prove this condition 
for yourself —and correct it— by examining this book, 
Better Say. It is packed with corrections valuable to every 
one who would speak accurately. By mail, 25 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY -_ - Yew York 





The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
simple yet vivid language that will hold and interest 
every boy. 120, cloth, sllustrated; by mail, $1.37. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Turning the Spotlight on Prussian Politics 


The Princess Catherine Radziwill, 
author of “Memories of Forty 
Years,” “Sovereigns and Statesmen 
of Europe,” etc., etc., has now on 
the world a unique account of Prus- 
sian underground diplomacy under 
the title 


“G 


Facts from Official Sources 


stored in a particular 


autocratic meth 
The Famous Ems Telegram 


actions of 
of secrets never intended for popular inspection. 





ERMANY 

UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS” 


Records of private conversations with statesmen in 
various court circles, letters from highly placed dig- 
nitaries in Germany and elsewhere, governmental dis- 
atches,and other unusual means of information have 
n utilized,together with a vast number of incidents 

: 1 iv retentive memory, to paint 
this remarkable ae of backstairs politics and 
s of achieving a place in the sun. 


by the adroit rearranging of which the Chancellor was 
able to precipitate the Franco- Prussian war,is given in 
its original and final form, the many unscrupulous 
r the Prussian military ring from that day 
to this areexposed,and daylight is let in upon a host 


with 8 full-page portraits. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


This book makes public for the first 
time much new and interesting ma- 
terial r ding the secret ambitions 
of the rulers of Germany and the far- 
reaching intrigues of their famous 
minister, Prince Bismarck, in the bid 
for empire. 


Exceptional Opportunities 

for obtaining information have come to the author 
and she has profited by them to the reader’s great ad- 
vantage. She shows us the seed of militarism planted, 
watered, growing up into a mighty tree that threatens 
to overshadow the world. The part played by each 
of the three Emperors and the Chancellor is told ina 
series of illuminating chapters that lay bare the story 
of the Prussian dream of world dominion. 


The Letter to Count Andrassy 
written two days before Bismarck saw Emperor 
William I. relative to the Austro-German Treaty, in 
which he affirms that his master authorized him to 
arrange it, with other astonishing statements of a 
similar character, is given in full for the information 
of the public, 


Royal 8vo, bound in purple cloth with gold lettering, 390 pages, 


$4.00; by mail, $4.17 











not have the slightest chance in the world 
for beating Germany. 

In the front lines of the Ypres salient 
was the Third Brigade, made up of Cana- 
dian Highlanders, whom the Germans, 
since that night have nicknamed ‘The 
Ladies from Hell.” In this brigade were 
men from parts of Nova Scotia, Montreal, 
from Hamilton, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. 

To the left of these lay the Second 
Brigade of Infantry. These were men 
for the most part from the West. There 
was the Fifth, commonly known as the 
“Disappointed Fifth,” from Regina, Moose 
Jaw, and Saskateun. There was the 
Eighth, nicknamed by the Germans ‘‘ The 
Little Black Devils from Winnipeg.”’ 
The Tenth, the famous “Fighting Tenth,” 
with boys from southern Alberta, mainly 
Medicine Hat and Calgary and Lethbridge. 
And there was the Seventh of British 
Columbia. 

It was the Second Brigade which the 
First was supporting. To the left of the 
Eighth Battalion, which was the extreme 
Canadian left wing, there were Zouaves 
and Tureos. These were black French 
colonials. To these unfortunates probably 
the Canadians owe their near disaster. 

In the far distance we saw a cloud rise 
as tho from the earth. It was a greeny- 
red color, and increased in volume as it 
rolled forward. It was like a mist rising, 
and yet it hugged the ground, rose five 


or six feet, and penetrated to every 
crevice and dip in the ground. 
We could not tell what it was. Sud- 


denly from out of the mist we men in 
reserves saw movement. Coming toward 
us, running as tho hell as it really was had 
been let loose behind them, were the black 
troops from northern Africa. Poor devils, 
I do not blame them. It was enough to 
make any man run. They were simple- 
minded fellows. They were there to fight 
for France, but their minds could not grasp 
the significance of the enemy against 
whom they were pitted. The gas rolled 
on and they fled. Their officers vainly 
tried to stem the flying tide of them. 
Their heels barely seemed to touch the 
ground. As they ran they covered their 
faces, noses, and eyes with their hands, 
and through blackened lips, sometimes 
eracked and bleeding, they gasped: 
‘*Allemands! Allemands!”’ 

Some of our own French-speaking 
officers stopt the few running men they 
could make hear, and begged of them to 
reform their lines and go back to the 
attack. But they were maddened as 
only a simple race can be frenzied by fear, 
and paid no heed. 

It is in times like this, in moments of 
dire emergency, that the officer of true 
worth stands out, the real leader of men. 
There were a dozen incidents to prove 
this in the next few hurried, desperate 
moments. None can be more soul-stirring 
than the quick thought, quick action, and 
foresight displayed by our own captain. 
He did not know what this smoke rushing 
toward our lines could be. He had no 
idea more definite than any of us in the 
ranks. But he had the quick brain that 
acts automatically in an emergency and 
thinks afterward. 

‘*Wet your handkerchiefs in your water- 
bottles, boys!’’ he ordered. 

We all obeyed promptly. 

**Put the handkerchiefs over your faces 
—and shoot like the devil!’”’ he panted. 

We did this, and as the gas got closer 
the handkerchiefs served as a sort of 


temporary respirator and saved many of 
us from a frightful death. 


Je in the 

















reserves suffered least. Yet some of us 
died by that infernal product. A man 
dies by gas in horrible torment. He 
turns perfectly black, those men, at any 
rate, whom I saw at that time. Black as 
black leather, eyes, even lips, teeth, nails. 
He foams at the mouth as a dog in hydro- 
phobia; he lingers five or six minutes and 
then—goes West. 

“‘Marvelous” is the only word to de- 
scribe the endurance, the valor of the Ladies 
from Hell. They withstood the gas, and 
they withstood wave after wave of attack- 
ing German hordes. And yet even. their 
wonderful work was overtopped by that 
of the Eighth, which, being exposed on the 
left by the black troops who had fied, 
had to bear the brunt of a fight which 
almost surrounded them. 

It was wonderful. I shall never forget 
it. There were twelve thousand Canadian 
troops. In the German official reports 
after the battle they stated that they 
had used one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men against us and one thousand 
guns. We had not one gun. Those 
that we had were captured when the 
African blacks had left. It was our 
strength against theirs—no, it was white 
man’s spirit against barbarian brutality. 

For six days and nights that terrible 
death - struggle continued. Every man 
was engaged: cooks, doctors, stretcher- 
bearers, chaplains, every one of us held a 
rifle. The wounded who had to take their 
chance of living because there was no way 
to convey them back to shelter—some of 
them would sit up, if they possibly could, 
to load and load again rifles which they 
lifted from dead comrades. They would 
hand us these as our rifles got too hot to 
hold. And still the German attacks persist- 
ed. Still they came on. And still we did 
not budge an inch from our position as it 
was when the gas first came over. They 
did not gain a yard, tho, when the British 
reserves at last reached us, there were only 
two thousand of us left standing on our 
feet; two thousand of us who were whole 
from out the twelve thousand that had 
started in to repel the attack. 

The two thousand of us were still in the 
old position. Still-we held in our safe- 
keeping the key of the road to Calais, 
to Paris, to London, and farther. The 
key to world-power which the Hohenzollern 
coveted. 

Behind Ypres to-day there lie four 
thousand five hundred of the flower of 
the American continent. Four thousand 
five hundred young men who made the 
extreme sacrifice for King, for flag, for 
country, for right. They lie in their 
narrow beds of earth, and over them 
wave the shading leaves of maple-trees. 
For thoughtful citizens sent over and had 
planted ‘‘Canada’s little maple grove’’— 
a monument in a strange country to the 
men who fought and diéd and were not 
defeated. 


On the night of April 22, General 
Alderson and his officers saw the situation 
was desperate and sought to retreat in 
order to save their men. The General 
sent up the command: “Retire!” It 
reached the Little Black Devils first, 
Private Peat tells us, and as they looked 
over the flattened parapet of the trench 
they saw “oncoming hordes of brutes 
in a hellish-looking garb,’’ and they sent 
back the answer: “Retire be d Ti 
gas and the attacking waves of men poured 
on, but the Canadians were not frightened. 
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Feople will 


Quality talk convi, nobody if the paper 


re20 befween 


tt is printed on doesnt say the same thing 


the fines 


ROUGH, heavy, Navy blue 

Strathmore Paper is appro- 
priate for a booklet about motor 
trucks because it expresses the 
strength and ruggedness of the 
product. It would be disquiet- 
ingly inappropriate for the an- 
nouncement of a millinery shop. 
This is more than a question of 
good taste. It isa matter of good 
results. 















Your printer or advertising agent 
will help you find the Strathmore 
textureandcolerthatexpressesthe 
idea of your business or product. 







In the meantime, write for ‘‘The Lan- 
guage of Paper’’—an authoritative word 
on the subject, by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
President of the N. Y. School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., WU. S. A. 


Strathmore 
Quality Papers 
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FOR g MEN OF BRAINS J Think of some 
WANTED AN IDEA! smote tices 

patent. Protect 

your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write for 

“Needed Inventions” and ‘How to Get You 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 2 | Pt” RANDOLPH &C0., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C 


Sectional end Beautiful 


( STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE) 

If you buy a bookcase and do not get a sectional bookcase, it is because 
you do not know the advantages Gunn Sectional Bookcases have over 
the old fashioned, solid kind. 

They are solid in appearance and feeling, just as tall as needed to fit 
the space, under a window, in a corner, anywhere. Begin with one section, 
or a stack of four sections, one section being a beautiful writing desk. 
Dust-proof doors, no ugly iron bands to mar appearance—the result, a 
finished, high-grade piece of furniture in oak and mahogany in many 
attractive designs, all shown in our big, free catalogue. 

The best way to investigate a real bookcase is to send for this interest- 
ing catalogue. The prices will attract you. 

THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Speedy 


Building 
this Winter 





A few of many users 

of Truscon Steel 

Buildings 

American Can Co. 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

as . ena Sheet & Tube 
oO. 


Pierce - Arrow Motor Car 
Co. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Studebaker Corporation, 


U. S. Government. 








Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

Firestone Tire Co. 

Mergenthaler Linotype ruses 
Co. 


Whenever there is need for quick expansion—wherever fac- 
tories, warehouses, machine shops, hospitals, schools, etc., are 
needed immediately—Truscon Steel Buildings solve the prob- 
lem. They are especially adapted to winter building, because 
they do not depend upon the hardening of cement or mortar. 

The interchangeable steel panels come to you all ready to erect. 
Assembled by means of a simple locking device. Erected just as easily in 
the dead of winter as in the summer time. 

Truscon Steel Buildings are fireproof and economical—strong and 
permanent. Every part of the building is steel—walls, window-sash, doors 
and roof. Not only are they easily erected, but also can be quickly en- 
larged, readily taken down and moved to new location. 

Supplied in all sizes; any length; widths to 60 feet; various heights; 
desired arrangement of doors and windows. 

For catalog and estimates 
address Steel Building, 
Dept. P-36. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal 
Cities 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 











eae pine Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms 
lines’ them. oe 2,000 Certified Public Accountants in U.S. Many 
sre pes $3, to $10,000a year. We train you thoroly , mail in 

gate tne ret P. A. Ex: or sitions. 

nowledge of B ke . dae you 

from the ground ~- & personally 7 ee by W. A. Chase, 

LL.M., C. P. A. x-Secretary illinois State Board of Examiners in 

Accountancy), and lari re staff of C. P. A’s. Low tuition fee—easy 


terms. Write now for =r book of Accountancy facts 





La Salle University, Dept. 152- -H, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
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This 
} Free Book Tells 
HowYou Can Learn Law 
in yoursparetimethrough anon-res- 
ident Course of University Standards. 
The Blackstone Institute—the recogniz- 
ed leading institution of its kind in America 
—gives you the ic law training needed by 
every man in business or who is ambitious for 
a professional career. 
We Bring the Law to You 
Theusands of men now successful execu- 
tives at ne Go salaries have taken the 
Blackstone Course and profited by it. 
Learn the law—it trains you for the 
bigger positions in life. 
Blackstone Institute 
wt. No, 3. 
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Warfare like this does not scare men 
-with red blood in their veins, tho it might 
seare the Germans, who can be scared and 
also bluffed. Their mistake was to judge 
the Canadians by themselves, and we read: 


They thought that we were of the same 
mettle, or lesser. At the Somme we put 
over on the enemy the only new thing 
that we have been able to spring during 
the whole three years—the tanks. Were 
they scared? They were terrified! They 
dropt rifles, bayonets, knapsacks, every- 
thing—and ran. Had not our tanks 
stuck in the awful mud of France, or had 
they had a trifle more speed, I believe it 
might have been possible for us to have 
reached Berlin by this time. 

It was because we could not be frightened 
that General French, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Expeditionary 
Foree, cabled across the world on the 
morning of the 23rd of April — ‘The 
Canadians have saved the situation.” 

No word of definite praise, no eulogy, 
no encomiums. Just six words—‘‘The 
Canadians have saved the situation.” 

The night of April 22 was probably the 
most momentous time of the six days and 
nights of fighting. Then the Germans con- 
centrated on the Yser Canal, over which 
there was but one bridge, a murderous bar- 
rage-fire which would have effectively hin- 
dered the bringing up of reenforcements or 
guns, even had we ‘had any in reserve. 

During the early stages of the battle 
the enemy had succeeded to a consider- 
able degree in turning the Canadian left 
wing. There was a large open gap at 
this point, where the French colonial 
troops had stood until the gas came over. 
Toward this sector the Germans rushed 
rank after rank of infantry, backed by 
guns and heavy artillery. To the far- 
distant left were our British comrades. 
They were completely blocked by the 
German advance. They were like rats 
in a trap and could not move. 

At the start of the battle the Canadian 
lines ran from the village of Langemarcke 
over to St. Julien, a distance of approxi- 
mately three to four miles. From St. 
Julien to the sector where the Imperial 
British had joined the Tureos was a dis- 
tance of probably two miles. 

These two miles had to be covered, and 
covered quickly. We had to save the 
British extreme right wing, and we had 
to close the gap. There was no question 
about it. It was our job. On the night 
of April 22 we commenced to put this 
into effect. We were still holding our 
original position with the handful of men 
who were in reserve, all of whom had been 
included in the original grand total of 
twelve thousand. We had to spread out 
across the gap of two miles and link up 
the British right wing. 

Doing this was no easy task. Our 
company was out first and we were told 
to get into field-skirmishing order. We 
lined up in the pitchy darkness at five 
paces apart, but no sooner had we reached 
this than a whisper order passed from 
man to man: ‘Another pace, lads, just 
another pace.” 

This order came again and yet again. 
Before we were through and ready for the 
command to advance, we were at least 
twice five paces each man from his nearest 
comrade. 

Then it was that our captain told us 
bluntly that we were obviously outnum- 
bered by. the Germans, ten to one. Then 
he told us that, practically speaking, we 
had scarcely a ghost of a chance, but that 
a bluff might succeed. He told us to 











‘*swing the lid over them.’’ This we did 


by yelling, hooting, shouting, clamoring, . 


until it.seemed, and the enemy believed, 
that we were ten to their one. 

The ruse succeeded. At daybreak, when 
we rested, we found that we had driven 
the enemy back almost to his original 
position. 

The night of April 22 is one that I can 
never forget. 

It was glorious. It was terrible. It 
was inspiring. Through an inferno of 
destruction and death, of murder and 
horror, we lived because we must. 

Early in the night the Fighting Tenth 
charged, in pitch darkness, the woods of 
St. Julien. Through the undergrowth 
they hacked and hewed and fought and 
bled and died. But, outnumbered as 
they were, they got the position and 
captured the battery of 4.7 guns that had 
been lost earlier in the day. 

This night the Germans caught and 
crucified three of our Canadian sergeants. 
I did not see them crucify the men, altho 
I saw one of the dead bodies after. I saw 
the marks of bayonets through the palms 
of the hands and the feet, where by 
bayonet-points this man had been spitted 
to a barn-door. I was told that one of 
the sergeants was still alive when taken 
down, and before he died he gasped out 
to his saviors that when the Germans were 
raising him to be crucified they muttered 
savagely in perfect English: “‘If we did 
not frighten you before, this time we will.” 

I know a sergeant of Edmonton, Alberta, 
who has in his possgssion to-day the actual 
photographs of the crucified men taken 
before the dead bodies were removed from 
the barnside. 

April 23 was one of the blackest days 
in the annals of Canadian history in this 
war, and again it was one of the most 
glorious. That day we were given the 
task of retaking the greater part of the 
trenches which the Tureo troops had lost 
the day preceding. 

We lay, my own battalion, easily a mile 
and a half from the German trench which 
was to be our objective. About six 
o’clock in the morning we set out very 
cautiously, with Major Kirkpatrick in 
command. C and D companies were 
leading, with a platoon or two of B Com- 
pany following, comprising in all about 
seven hundred and fifty men. At first 
we thought the advance would be com- 
paratively easy, but when we entered the 
village of St. Julien the German coal- 
boxes were falling all around us. So far 
our casualties were light. 

To the left of the village we formed in 
field-skirmishing order—about five paces 
apart; but before the formation of five 
suecessive lines or waves was completed 
each man was easily eight paces away 
from his nearest mate instead of five. 
We were told that our objective was an 
enemy trench system about four hundred 
yards in length. 

It is impossible to convey in words the 
feeling of a man in such a situation as 
this. Apparently none of us actually 
realized the significance of what we were 
about to undertake. Probably it was 
because we were no longer in the trenches, 
and because we had been out and in the 
open all the night before. 

We stood there waiting. Overhead 
there was the continuous ‘crack, crack, 
crack!’ of enemy machine gun and other 
bullets. It was evident that we had 
already traversed a mile of our way, and 
that only half a mile lay ahead of us. 
The enemy bullets were flying high. I 
heard no command; I do not think any 





The L. B. Card fee 
takes off the ‘‘war’’ handicap 


harles 
Bridgeport, a1 City Savings Bank Houston, 708 Main stree 
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Here’s a fact proved by the war-time ex- 
perience of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis (and scores of other banks): 


The Library Bureau card ledger mechani- 
cally posted affords the most effective war- 
time method for handling accounting—espe- 
cially with a short-handed accounting force. 


It saves hours of posting time daily. It 
assures maximum speed-with-accuracy. 


By means of the L. B. index, accounts are 
instantly findable. In posting, cards can 
be handled faster than flimsy sheets. They 
drop right into correct position on the posting 
machine because of their weight and stiffness 
—without slipping. 


The card ledger is naturally adaptable to 
posting by machine—because mechanical 
posting follows the principle of the card 
system: filing on edge, vertically. 


If you are interested in the practical ex- 
perience of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
write for new folder. 






Librarmebureau 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems wood and steel 
Founded 1876 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federalst. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 400 Majestic building Providence, 79 Westminster 
Atlanta, ea: Hurt + meyer Fall River, 29 Bedford street street 
Hartford, 64 Pearl street Mutual building 








Boatmen’s Bank 





Indianapolis, Fletcher American 


Buffalo, a Nat. Bank Bank buildin; ia ade 
Kansas City, 215 Ozark building building 
Cleveland. S49 su patos arcade Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block building 
Columbus, fe gs Savings Minneapolis, 4 428 Second avenue, at oie 
and Electric New Orleans, 512 Camp street 15th street BN. w. 
Pittsburgh, 637-639Oliver building Mutual bidg. 
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**Jim doesn’t He has plenty of 
time to eat his toaSt. He used to say ‘I’ve 
got to keep up with the toaster—I like the 
toast crisp and hot enough to melt the butter’. 
“But we don’t have to keep up with the 
toaster at cur house now. You won’t have 
to either when you use a 


Seventy GY. 


on your electric appliance cord. No need to 
get up from the table to turn the current off 
or let the toaster grow red in idleness be- 
tween slices. The switch lies flat on the 
table at your finger tips, a convenience that 
adds greatly to electric service.” 
Just take the cords of your toaster, iron and table 
stove to your dealer and he will attach **Seventy- 
Fifty’’ Switches in a few minutes. If he can’t 
supply you, send 6Sc to cover cost of each switch 
and mailing. Write for booklet ‘“‘Push The 
Batton’’—free on request. 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. K Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Electrical Controlling Apparatus. 


in the Den 


Hang pictures, photos, curios, etc., without 
injuring paper or plaster by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Poi 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Har ace with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At’ Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
0 and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet fres. Write Dept. 33. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Real Old Time 


It'sthe rich, Nature Flavored 
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wn Smoking 
aera Tobacco 


without dope or sweetening, just nature- By Mail 
flavored and mellowed by age, just ready 
for the pipe. 10 big 2-oz. bags or 1'4-lb. drum for $1.00 
sent postpaid. Guaranteed to please or your money 
back. State choice of heavy, medium or mild. 

GREEN RIVER TOBACCO Co., Box 623, Owensboro, Ky. 
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command was given in words, but of a 
sudden we heard a ‘“‘click!” to the left. 
No one even glanced in the direction. 
Every man fixt his bayonet. The man 
on the extreme left had fixt his; the 
‘‘elick!’”? had warned his comrades eight 
paces away, and the ominous sound, 
ominous for Hans and Fritz, ‘click, click, 
click!’ ran along the lines. 

The advance had started. In front 
were our officers, every one of them, from 
junior to senior, well ahead of his men. 
A wave of the hand, a quarter right turn, 
one long blast of the’ whistle, and we were 
off. We made mad rushes of fifty to 
sixty yards at a time, then down we would 
go. No place to seek cover, only to hug 
mother earth. 

Our lads were falling pretty fast; our of- 
ficers even faster. To my left Slim John- 
stone got his; ahead of me I saw Billy King 
go down. I heard some one yell out that 
Lieutenant Smith had dropt. In the 
next platoon Lieutenant Kirkpatrick fell 
dead. A gallant lad, this; he fell leading 
his men and with a word of cheer on his 
lips. 
We were about two hundred yards 
from the enemy’s trench and my estima- 
tion is that easily one-third of our fighting 
men were gone. Easily eight per cent. of 
our officers were out of the immediate 
game. Right in front of our eyes our 
captain—Captain Straight—fell. As he 
went down he blew two short blasts on 
his whistle, which was the signal to hug 
the earth once more. And we dropt. 

The officers and men who had been hit 
had begun their weary crawl back to the 
dressing-station; that is, all of them who 
were able to make the effort. We saw 
that Captain Straight made no attempt to 
move. Some of us crept to his side. 

‘‘Hit in the upper leg,’’ he whispered in 
reply to the queries. 

**Go back, sir, go back!’ we urged, but 
Captain Straight was obdurate. He had 
made up his mind that he was going to 
see the thing through, and stick to it 
he would no matter what the cost to him- 
self. He realized that only by some 
superhuman effort would we now be able 
to take the enemy trench. The machine- 
gun fire was hellish. The infantry fire 
was blinding. A bullet would flash through 
the sleeve of a tunic, rip off the brim of a 
cap, bang against a water-bottle, bury 
itself in the mass of a knapsack. It seemed 
as tho no one could live in such a hail of 
lead. But no one had fallen down on the 
task of the day. Each battalion was ad- 
vancing, with slowness and awful pain, 
but all were advancing. 

Captain Straight knew how we were 
placed for effectives, both in officers and 
men. He knew how we adored him. 
He lay a few minutes to get his breath, 
then attempted to stand, but could not, 
as one leg was completely out of commis- 
sion. He dragged himself along with his 
hands, catching hold of the tufts of grass 
or digging his fingers into the soft earth. 
He made thirty or forty yards in this way, 
then one long blast of his whistle and we 
rushed ahead, to fall flat on a level with 
him as he sounded the two-blast com- 
mand. Probably ten times he dragged 
himself forward, and ten times we rushed 
and dropt in that awful charge. The 
captain gritted his teeth, for his pain 
must have been horrible. He waved his 
arm as he lay and waited ahead of us— 
“Come on, lads—come on!” And we 
came. 

I don’t know what other men may have 
felt in that last advance. For myself 
the thought flashed across my mind— 





**What’s the use? It is certain death to 
stay here longer; why not lie down, wait 
till the worst is over and be able to fight 
again—it is useless, hopeless—it is suicide 
to attempt such a task.’’ Then just 
ahead of us I saw Captain Straight crawl- 
ing slowly but surely, and through the 
“Zing!” of bullets I heard his voice, 
fainter but still earnest and full of courage, 
ery out: ‘‘Come on, lads—come on!” 

He was one of the first to roll over into 
that improvised German trench. 

No, we could not have failed; we could 
not have stopt. sAs one of our young 
boys said afterward: .‘' Fellows, I’d have 
followed him to h and then some!”’ 

It was h all right, but no matter; 
we had gone through it, and got what we 
had come for—the German trench. 

Out of the seven hundred and fifty of 
us who advanced, a little over two hundred 
and fifty gained the German trench; and 
of that number twenty-five or more fell 
dead as soon as they reached the enemy, 
and got that revenge for which they had 
come. 

I doubt if there will again be a battle 
fought in this war where the feeling of 
the men will be as bitter as at St. Julien. 
Men were found dead with their bayonets 
through the body of some Hun, men who 
had been shot themselves thirty yards 
down the field of advance. Their bodies 
were dead, as we understand death, but 
the God-given spirit was alive, and that 
spirit carried the earth-bound flesh forward 
to do its work, to avenge comrades mur- 
dered and womanhood outraged. It was 
marvelous—it may have been a miratle. 
It was done, and for all time has proved 
to the boys who fought out there the power 
of the spirit over the flesh. 

We had seen atrocities on the Belgians 
the day before. We had seen young girls 
who were mutilated and horribly mal- 
treated. We had been gassed, we had 
seen our comrades die in an awful horror. 
We had had our sergeants crucified, and 
we were outnumbered ten to one. After 
all this, and after all the h through 
which we had passed from six that morn- 
ing until after two, when we reached the 
enemy trench and presented the bright 
ends of our bayonets, Mr. Fritz went down 
on his knees and eried ‘‘ Kamerad! 
Kamerad!”’ 

What did we do? We did exaetly what 
you would have done under like cireum- 
stances. ‘‘ Kamerad!’’—Bah! 

There is no doubt that the German 
soldier is a good soldier as far as he goes. 
He is good in a charge, and if he had not 
done the despicable things—the dreadful, 
outrages which he has done—he could be 
admired ag a fighting machine. But there 
is one department in which we of the Allies 
have him licked to a frazzle. Talk to any 
mar who has been ‘“‘out there’ and he 
will say the same. The German soldier 
ean not hold in a hand-to-hand fight. He 
ean’t face the cold steel. ‘The second he 
glimpses the glint of a bayonet he is whim- 
pering and asking for merey. 

The German bayonet is a fiendish 
weapon. It is well its owner can not’use 
it. For myself I do not know of one case 
where a comrade has been wounded by 
enemy steel. His bayonet is longer than 
ours, and from the tip for a few inches is a 
saw-edge. This facilitates entrance into 
the body, but on turning to take it out 
it tears and rends savagely. 














Private Peat goes on to say that it’ is 
impossible to describe the work of ‘every 
battalion in a battle, for in a concerted 
eharge like that of April 23 not one 
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How I Save 51% onTypewriters’ 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 


*‘Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 


to us because we use so many machines. 


If any typewriter is worth 


$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.”’ 
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OLIVER Typewriters a 


Over 600,000 Sold 


Bae Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. 


discarded old and wasteful ways. 


$49 


It has 
Formerly we had 15,000 


salesmen and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 50 
cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51, which 


the purchaser had to pay. 


Our new way saves this $51 and so we 
sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49. 

This is the exact $100 machine — not 
a change has been made. Such is our 
$2,000,000 guarantee. 

The entire facilities of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 

It is ridiculous to pay any attention 
to the rumor that we offer second hand 
or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 
This may be done by other concerns. So 
we warn people to answer only advertise- 
ments signed by The Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and ve will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you return it, we 
will gladly refund the transportation 
charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the 
$49 price, But, if the cost of materials 


and labor continues to go up, we may be 
forced to increase this price. We do not 
wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain of 
getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 

The Oliver Nine has the universal 
standard keyboard. So any operator may 
turn to it without the slightest hesitation. 
And it has a dozen other features which 
attract. It is greatly simplified in con- 
struction, having 2000 fewer parts. It is 
noted for its freedom from trouble, great 
durability and easy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, 
this new Oliver plan saves you half. 

No machine does better work. No type- 
writer is speedier. None are more satisfactory 
in the long run than the Oliver Nine. 

All this you can know for yourself very easily. 
You are your own salesman and decide for 
yourself. 

Read the coupon. Note how simple our plan 
is. Then mail it today for either a free trial 
Oliver, or our amazing book entitled “‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Rem- 
edy.”” With the latter we send an illustrated 
catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 

Which for you? Check one or the other item 
on the coupon now. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1031 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


Chicago, IIl. 


HE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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Is your good furniture show- 
ing signs of use and age? Re- 
store the beauty of newness 
with 3-in-One Oil. Put a few 
drops of 3-in-One on a cloth 
wrung out in cold water. Go 
over every piece in library, living- 
room, dining-room and bed-rooms— 
not forgetting the mahogany case of 
the piano. Dry and polish with a 
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wood. The results will surprise and H 
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H 
Your floors, too, need regular 
treatment with 3-in-One. Make your [ 
own polish mop. Cut off any mop 
4 inches from the handle and pour i 
on a little 3-in-One Oil. This polish  j 
mop will take up all the lint and dust j 
and make your floors look fine. i 

Py 


3-in-One Oil pat // 


is sold at all stores in 15c, 25c 
and 50c bottles, also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. The 50c _ 
bottle is extra economical, con- sli be 
14 pint. i" 
FREE Sample of 3-in-One 

Oil and Dictionary 
of Uses sent for the asking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 KAF Broadway 
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SAVo AIR MOISTENER 


Converts dry indoor airinto a moist, 
wholesome, healthful atmosphere. 
Saves Health,  hocieg a Pianos and 
whole family from Colds. 

Write for FREE Booklet 


SAVo Manufacturing Co. 
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The Health-Care of the Growing Child 
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ness. Postpaid, $1.37. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N 
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battalion, one officer, or man outranked 
anotherin valor. They all fought ‘‘like the 
devil.” Yet he does recite the achievements 
of a few of the fighters, tho he reminds us 
that ten thousand more names could be 
added to this gallant roll of honor for— 

At the beginning of the battle of Ypres 
our lines were a little over twelve oer 
strong, and after six days and nights 
fighting there remained two thousand pia us 
standing. We had practically not budged 
an inch. The Germans had not broken 
our line, our one thin, straggling, far- 
stretched line. We remained the victors 
of Ypres. 

Perhaps our greatest reward came when 
on April 26 the English troops reached us. 
We had been completely cut off by the 
enemy barrage from all communication 
with other sectors of the line. Still, 
through the wounded gone back, word of 
our stand had drifted out. The English 
boys fought and forece-marched and fought 
again their terrible way through the bar- 
rage to our aid. And when they arrived, 
weary and worn and torn, cutting their 
bloody way to us, they cheered them- 
selves hoarse; cheered as they marched 
along, cheered and gript our hands as 
they got within touch of us. Yell 
after yell went upward, and stirring words 
woke the echoes. The boys of the Old 
Country paid their greatest tribute to us 
of the New as they cried: 

‘*Canadians—Canadians—that’s all!’’ 


THE SPEECH THAT STARTED THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

T is easy enough to declaim against a 

fallen autocrat, but to take an open 
stand against a powerful Government ac- 
customed to answer too daring critics with 
the scaffold, the dungeon, or Siberian 
exile requires real bravery. It was, there- 
fore, an act of remarkable courage when 
Prof. Paul Miliukoff attacked Premier 
Stiirmer on the floor of the Russian Duma 
with the violence of a Cicero castigating 
a Catiline or a Demosthenes denouncing a 
Philip. This speech eventually brought 
about the resignation of this Russian 
Premier with the German name, on 
November 24, 1916, and for the first time 
in Russian history, as was noted in our 
columns a year ago, the will of the people 
had forced a Premier from office. Professor 


“Miliukoff told the Associated Press, about 


that he regarded ‘‘the trouble 
as definitely over.’”’ But he was a better 
orator than prophet. For other Premiers 
fell, Rasputin was killed, the Duma grew 
bolder and bolder, and in a few months its 
refusal to obey the edict ordering disso- 
lution led to open revolt and the fall of the 


that time, 


monarchy. 

Miliukoff’s speech denouncing Stiirmer 
has been translated into English in verse 
form and has been printed in a newspaper 
in England. A copy was shown to Pro- 
fessor Miliukoff, who acknowledged the 
substantial correctness of this poetic 
version of what he had said in impassioned 
prose. Mr. Horace V. Winchell, the emi- 
nent geologist, of Minneapolis, has given 
us the privilege of reproducing this ad- 
dress as an important historical document 
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and an example of Russian oratory at its 
best. Miliukoff, it will be remembered, 
was one. of the ablest of that group of 
Constitutional Democrats who made the 
first moves against the corrupt Russian 
autoeracy, and who guided the new 
Republic until more impatient and less 
steady hands seized the helm. This is what 
the Russian statesman and scholar said 
in the Duma a year ago: 


Gentlemen, I am, no less than you, aware 

A funeral sermon is a sad affair, 

And yet you may admit this poor excuse: 

It has, as most things have, a certain use. 

It makes the living to their loss resigned, 

And calls the virtues of the dead to mind, 

And might perchance in one or two create 

A sudden brief resolve to imitate, 

Or if no better lesson it may teach 

Displays at least the preacher’s power of speech. 


And yet, you may have noticed, all that’s said 

In such orations leave the dead one dead. 

Ah, when did ever orator aspire 

To kindle in the corpse the spirit’s fire? 

Yet, gentlemen, this mad resolve have I, 

Honor is dead, yet honor must not die. 

Ah, no, beloved land, of honor reft, 

Great tho thou be, O Russia, naught is left! 

Ah, no, if any spell or magic give 

Secrets of life, I pray, let honor live. 

If any have in holy Russia still 

Some skill in witchcraft, let them use their skill! 

Bring honor back to life, nor count the cost, 

Before the world suspects what we have lost, 

Lest soon, an evil savor, it may be 

Blown in the nostrils of humanity, 

And even savage tribes of Russians say: 

“There goes a traitor, let us turn away.”’ 

O folly and dishonor, who denies 

That Russia was rich in her allies, 

True friends—for us they worked, they lived, they 
fought, 

Forgave us everything and grudged us naught; 

Their blood and ours on the same field is shed, 

And their dead are the comrades of our dead. 

Are such the friends, O fellow Russians, say, 

Such the allies that you are to betray? 

You tremble, gentlemen, and well you may! 


Even you, sir, tremble as you ring the bell, 

And it sounds muffled, like a funeral knell; 

It will not stop my mouth: its fatal sound 
Reaches my soul and bids me hold my ground. 
What think you, gentlemen, the sound increases, 
It is the sound of silver—silver pieces! 

Pieces of silver such as Judas had! 

These are wild words, yet do not think me mad. 
Here in this paper are the figures cold, 

The sum of shekels Russia is sold! 

Ma”, gentlemen? I think the hand of Fate 
Hath planted germs of madness in the State: 
Was it not mad to fill the highest place 

With one whose very name proclaims his race, 
A German nature and a German face? 


Ah! gentlemen, this war in which we bleed, 

In which our sons fall on the ground like seed, 
This, that we thought a sacrifice sublime— 

Is it mere carnival and pantomime? 

Is it a play in which we shed our gore 

While Stiirmer takes the silver at the door? 


Nay, let us not be silent; ours the blame 
If silence leave an everlasting shame. 
Awake, ye sons of Russia, wake, 

Your country and your honor are at stake! 


Silence! When I have finished I will cease: 
Scttirmer negotiates a separate peace; 
Stiirmer betrays our country, Stiirmer tries 
To starve our sons by stopping our supplies; 
Our soldiers famish in the trenches cold, 
Stiirmer is paid for it in German gold. 


I have the record here of every cent 

The Germans gave him, in this document; 
The payments cover fifteen years, or more— 
*Tis always a long sum, the devil's score. 


Arise, dead honor, from thy coZin rise 
And look thy murderer between the eyes. 
Let Stiirmer answer! See if he denies! 
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You say I break all bounds of place and time; 
But measure my emotion by his crime; 

And then, if you are Russians, you will see 
That I am tame to imbecility. 


Lo, yon ambassador, his island race 

Is cold and self-possest, yet mark his face. 

My horror is reflected in his look, 

And tho he does not share our shame, he shook. 


Mad I may be; but yet if you remain, 
Knowing such things as I have told you, sane, 
You are the traitors, you whose eyes are dry 
While country, honesty, and honor die. 


Nay, I withdraw; my passion went too far, 
know you true and honest as you are, 

Good honest Russians, true as steel, 

Your honesty’s the ground of my appeal. 

I know you will avenge the traitor’s blow; 

You can not tolerate what now you know. 

Open your ears, the ambient air is shaking 

With one great sob: a mother’s heart is breaking— 

"Tis holy Russia, mother of us all, 

Russia, great Russia, do you hear her call? 


O good, or brave, you answer with a cheer. 
Now I succeed, the miracle is here: 

I have not conjured up the dead in vain, 
Those cheers show Honor is alive again. 


Yea, Honor lives. Lo, where she takes her throne, 
And o’er this great assembly reigns alone! 

"Neath her benignant eyes let us debate 

And with a new-found calm deliberate. 


Let me now show the ends which Stiirmer sought, 
Since Wilhelm does not pay his gold for naught. 
The aim was Revolution: there we see 

The meaning of each dark activity. 

For this oppression bore with doubled weight 
And grit clogged every wheel and cog of state; 
For this our peasants groaned; our armies died, 
Their weapons blunted and their wants denied— 
That in our Russia’s ruin war might cease 

And chaos somehow culminate in peace. 


Such was the plot, but Russia now will know, 
And being warned anticipate the blow— 
Stiirmer and all his German gang must go! 


But one word more: If Russia would arise 

She must be faithful to her great allies, 

And whatsoe’er the difficulties be, 

Press on with them in hope to Victory— 

This is thy task, © Duma. In their need 

The dumb and suffering people wait your deed, 
To this must.every thought and action tend 
That peace be crowned with victory in the end. 





THANKS! THANKS! 


_ our family of readers may perhaps 
be interested in knowing what is 
being said about their magazine, we reprint 
below two editorials clipt from our ex- 
ehanges. The first is from Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane’s Washington Times, and the 
second from the Helena Independent: 


A SUCCESS THAT IS GOOD FOR 
THE COUNTRY 


ConstmpeER Tus Britt or Fare—1n ‘‘ THE 
LirerRARY DicestT”’ 


You pick up a certain publication and 
your mind sees what the world has been 
doing. 

Poems from the prison-camp, pictures 
of the Indian widow burning, of the old 
Shah dying, of his son gazing on the face 
of his murdered brother. 

Pictures and quotations from all over 
the country concerning Muck, the musi- 
cian, who would not, and then would, 


play ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Analysis of the meaning of woman 
suffrage and the best comment on the 
New York victory. 
The biggest locomotive that the world 
has yet produced, with pictures of its vast 





Just the 


PHRAS 


to express your 
THOUGHT in 
this NEW BOOK 


With a Big New Idea 


ERE is a book that combines the merits of a 

dictionary and a grammar and surpasses 

both together, for in addition to vocabu- 

lary and construction it furnishes ideas and that 

elusive quality known as style. It is the one and 

only superguide to correct and vigorous English. 

Grenville Kleiser, the great authority on public 

speaking, author of many works on practical talk- 

ing and writing, has originated and compiled this 
new departure in literary helps. He calls it 


Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases 


and the description is accurate. They are useful, 
indispensable indeed to the average man or 
woman. He has gathered and classified an aston- 
ishing variety of telling and forceful sentences 
from three to ten words in length that will exactly 
express that thought you have been striving to 
utter and failing to put over because of the lack 
of precisely what this book will give you. 


The Right Expression for Every Occasion 


It does not matter who or what you are, this book 
will solve your difficulties in writing cr speaking. 
It covers all possible fields, conversation, letter- 
writing, public speaking, the preparation of arti- 
cles or fiction, business correspondence, commer- 
cial phrases, social intercourse — every one fully 
and complecely. 


The Book for All Who Must Use Words 


To the public speaker, writer, teacher, preacher, 
lecturer, lawyer, executive, advertising man—in a 
word, to everyone who feels the need of expressing 
himself with care and sincerity, this book will 
prove an invaluable boon and a constant friend. 


Some Typical Phrases 


Here area few examples picked at random that 
will give you a taste of the quality of the book: 
Subtle and elusive — Exact antithesis— Fraught 
with peril —We venture to enclose —Air like wine 
— Memory was busy at his heart— Flame into 
war— Homebred virtues— Unapproachable as a 
star— Pursuant to your letter. 
8v0, Cloth, 455 pages, $1.60; by mail, $1.72 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











ror ¥*" Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be a winning conversationalist, a 
successful sales talker, a good story teller, a easing public 
speaker, if you will learn the cardinal “gs op of speaking. 
They are presented simply and clearly 


TALKS ON TALKING 


By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 


art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 
ability to talk to win. ‘‘Men and women who wish to be en- 
tertaining and effective conversationalists and public speakers 
yw find helpful instruction in ‘Talks on Talking,’ ’’ says the 


Cloth bound; 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Save—To Help Your 
Country and Yourself 


It is as essential right now for the people of the United 
States to build up capital as it is to mobilize our military 
and industrial resources. Government loans will come thick 
and fast and the American public should be prepared to 
take them up as a patriotic service. 

While performing this public duty, you will also be doing 
something that will redound greatly to your own benefit— 
thus combining patriotism with profit in a very legitimate 
way by accumulating funds which you can lend to the 
Government at interest. 

But, you ask, how is anyone going to save while the cost of 
living isso high? It can be done because it is being done. 
If you would learn how to save successfully in these times 
secure a copy of 


The Book of Thrift 


By T. D. MacGregor 


This big new book is helping thousands to find themselves 
financially. It will help YOU. It does not contain the 
ideas of one man alone. but is a composite of the experi- 
ences of hundreds of men and women who have succeeded 
by their own efforts. It is at once an inspiration, and a 
practical help to every saver and investor, a safe and sure 
guide book of the road to financial independence. It teaches 
a lesson very valuable at any time, but indispensable now 
as we face a future of unknown possibilities. Waste is un- 
pardonable to-day. Read “The Book of Thrift” and learn 
how to avoid it and save as a patriotic duty and a personal 
privilege. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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bulk, its tiny smoke-stack, its twenty-four 
huge wheels, and its six small wheels— 
plus discussion of the locomotive’s defects 
and waste and good points. 

You study the most powerful, interest- 
ing, enlightening cartoons that newspapers 
of Europe and of the United States have 
produced in the week past. 

You get scientific news, made simple 
without inaccuracy, from all over the 
world. 

Analysis of political events that have a 
real meaning, the defeat in New York of 
reform backed with a million-dollar fund, 
the whirling vibrations of Roosevelt—all 
the news. 

The war, the yellow peril thrown over- 
board—but not drowned; beautiful woman, 
selfish man, prohibition, pro and con; 
books, why you catch cold, how the ruined 
French towns are rebuilt, the newest kind 
of seaplane, man’s developing life in the air 
ocean just conquered. 

Such are a few of the things that re- 
main in the mind after reading one copy 
of Tue Literary Dicest. 

And, therefore, we say, giving merit its 
due, that the extraordinary circulation 
and financial success of THe Lirerary 
Dicest are excellent for the country and a 
good sign. 

Where Tue Literary DiceEst goes it 
leaves men and women better informed. 

It saves time in a busy world, separates 
the wheat from the chaff, simplifies 
knowledge that was difficult of apprehen- 
sion, and works for good. 

To have it-in the house, to encourage 
the children to Study it and take their 
part from it, is a good American habit. 








FOLLOWING THE WAR 

Even to those who have time and op- 

portunity to read every day the news of the 
war as given by the large Eastern news- 
papers with their extensive cable service 
and staff of special correspondents, it is 
doubtful whether such readers are much 
better informed than the person who relies 
on that remarkable source of systematically 
arranged - information—TxHe LITERARY 
: DiGEst. 
This may seem rather a strong state- 
} ment for a daily newspaper to make, but 
after watching carefully for three years 
the way this remarkable publication has 
handled the war-news, The Independent 
has no hesitancy in making this comment. 
The war-maps furnished by this publi- 
eation are the best to be obtained, and in 
the offices and homes of those who follow 
i the war closely and intelligentiy the most 
excellent maps of THe Literary Dicest 
are to be found. The magazine combines 
“ not only the news published in this country, 
but that of the foreign press and the com- 
ment both at honfe and abroad. Foreign 
comment, more especially, is equally as 
important sometimes as the news. 

As the war comes closer to the homes of 
every American now and during the coming 
year when it will be even more vital to the 
interests of every kome, this newspaper 
unhesitatingly advises every family which 
has contributed anything, from the life of a 
son to the price of a thrift stamp, to in- 
telligently and carefully follow the war 
day by day in one of the daily newspapers 
published at home and to subscribe for 
and read thoroughly every week THE 
LiTeRARY Dicest, save the maps and study 
them—they bring the battle-fields right to 
your home and you will know how the 
moves are being made on the mighty 
checker-board of the world. 
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<>” What Did You Eat 
For Lunch? 


Was it something that gave you energy, a clear head, power to work 
Or something that dulled your mind and may cause 
you, in the long run, to fail in life? 
such serious possibilities to what you ate for lunch. 
largely the food we eat that makes us what we are. 


and succeed? 


Food is fuel. 
mobile. 


wise cating is causing 
caused by the war. 


eat rightly. 


So that you may know what to eat for better living, for success, for 
vitality, for happiness, we have made a new 


“WHAT TO EAT” 


Published by the Review of Reviews you eat each day, the better. Re- and how to avoid it 
Company under the auspices of the member, overeating is as bad as How to alter your diet with- 
Life Extension Institute of New undereating. out too sudden a change. 
York. I What to eat to reduce. 
There are so many fads about food What to eat to gain weight. 


Read it and you will learn how to 
preserve and increase your energy; 
how to have the joy of living. You 
will learn how easy it is to clog and 
poison your whole body by eating 


wrongly. 


You may be 


You give thought enough to the fuel you put in your auto- 
You know that the only way to get good service from a horse or 
cow is to feed the animal properly. 7 

disaster in this country today as 
Men make themselves and all around 
they break down, they die before their time—they fail because they do not 


making mistakes in 
your food routine—trivial enough in 
your own eyes, but only too serious 
in the eyes of those who have really 
studied the human body and know 
what proper stoking means to it. 
Most breakdowns are caused through 
overeating—not through overwork. 
And the sooner you look into what 





The Life Extension Institute is not 
s ¥ teal or commercial in- 


Ex- President. gat is the Chairma: 
Profess Fisher of Yale ‘is 
the oy of the Hysiene Board 
and on it are such m: neral 
Gorgas, Dr. Willia =m J. “Mayo oe. 
aaavey Wiley, the famous f 

and nearly a wanates others of 
— reputation. 


tired that 
hand 


ge 2 Pe ey isi — 

‘ull, comp “ipoteate us life. 7 

Extension | supervised the 

writing 4, this book, and certifies 
acc 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, New York 





In This Volume 
You Will Learn 


How success is affected by 
food. 


It may seem strange to tie 
But, it is 


How to choose what to eat 
in a restaurant. 

Why people who eat a great 

eal sometimes eat too 
litcle. 

How people who seem to eat 
too little sometimes eat 
too much. 

The danger of giving 

ody too much fuel. 

How to vary diet. 

How to plan meals without 
meat. 

What meat to eat 

How to get bulk in your food 
and why. 

The danger of too much acid, 


Do you feed yourself properly? Un- 


= as can 
em miserable, 


the 


OOK—— 


—so many personal differences and How to use you rnatural taste 


old superstitions — that it is some- as a gu 
times difficult to draw the line be- wow mee hy food to aot for 
tween common-sense and quackery. What te eat ine Tr , .. 


So read and find out for yourself 
what is the best thing for you. 

It would cost a hundred times that 
to get together even a few standard 


hot weathe 
What diet is "suited to your 
occupation 
How to avoid constipation. 
ow to overcome 





scientific books on foods. So we've Gs constipation. 

compressed into 15,000 words the How to get 

essence of what you need to know r He w = to 
Lo - xe well. 


about foods and cating—based How to get 

















on established rock-bottom Go. the real 
facts, checked by careful . : joy of 
specialists. ALO ¢ A living. 

“ oe Via 

Send A way Lit. Dig. 
25c i 
Ae z é Review of 


Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place 
New York 


Enclosed find 25c. 
Please send me at once 
a copy of your book 
“What to Eat.’ 


That’s 
All oes, 


mistakes in diet you 
are taking chances 
every day you do not 
study the facts. More 
than that, you are losing 
the position, pleasure and 
benefit and power that come 
from adjusting your fuel and 
energy supp:y to your needs. 





EMERGENCY NOTES 


By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. 
and deft hands may give aid before’ the surgeon or physician 
12mo, Cloth, 
50 cents postpaid. 


arrives. A household necessity. 
illustrations; over 100 pages. 


FUNK& WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 


How quick wits 


OUT OF WORK? 


Read “ How to Get a Position and How to Keep It.” 


18 original 
— By Rotanp HALL. 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





ishes as it cleans, 








ini xh plbdis Ga well. poke 
hard, 


producing a 
d-y, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 
" Channell Chemical Co., Chicage-Toronte-London 


=a et 7 


sues. hid The Rig 
nTR Rig 


You can select the exact word to make your 
meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” 
and “power” to a proposed letter, advertise- 
ment, speech, sermon, article, report or 
story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard book, 
“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 
Without it you may be wasting half of the 
power of your thoughts in weak expression. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Big, new edition 
just out. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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STANDARDIZATION 


Che Great Wats Greatest Lesson 


The entire world is awakening to the 


importance of standardization. In America 
particularly, this cardinal principle of indus- 
trial efficiency has fast attained recognition. 


Standardization has, from the very beginning, been 


the guiding policy of the Continental Motor. Based 
upon the best engineering thought of both Europe and 
America, it embodies, in standardized form, the motor 
knowledge of our entire generation. 


Upon the Continental Motor rest the success of 


sccres of manufacturers of motor trucks and passenger 
cars, the prosperity of thousands of dealers, the satis- 
faction of hundreds of thousands of owners. All of 
these, through Contine tal power, multiply their own 
power. They thus bear living testimony to Continental 
efficiency and confirm its title as America’s Standard 
Motor. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 
Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





True Colors “ Made in Germany.”— 
Billy Sunday says that hell is really worse 
than it has’ been painted. Quite likely. 


The picture was painted some years ago | 


by painters who had no opportunity to 
study the style and methods of Bill 
Kaiser.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Hope for the Zebra.—Next to snakes, 
the zebra is the most perfect case of 
delirium tremens in the animal kingdom. 

But the zebra’s case isn’t utterly hope- 
less. His stripes are bad, but he might 
take lessons from a peroxide blonde. 
St. Paul News. 





Too Much Rivalry.—‘‘ How is your wife 
making out with those onions she is raising 
in a flower-pot? ”’ 

““They’re drooping. Stirring the soil 
with a hairpin was all very well, but I 
don’t think perfume from an atomizer is 
the sort of irrigation they need.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


A Nature Study 

** What is that noise? ”’ asked little James, 
Out walking in the park; 

‘* That noise you hear,”’ his father said, 
‘Is but the dogwood’s bark.” 

** And tell me why the dogwoods bark,”’ 
He urged, ‘“‘ with such to-do! ”’ 

“*T think,” his father said, “ they hear 
The pussy-willows mew.” 

—Cleveland Leader. 


Weeping to Order.—Danny and Bobbie 
had been left in the care of their big sister 
while their mother went out. At bedtime 
they wanted to “stay up for mother,” 
but their sister relentlessly put them to 
bed. Danny maintained a stolid indiffer- 
ence, but Bobbie cried lustily. Their sister 
listened at the foot of the stairs, hoping 
they would soon be quiet. At last. Bobbie 
stopt, and the listener heard him say: 

“You ery a bit, Danny; I’m tired.’”’— 
Tit-Bits. 





Classified News.—The politician rushed 
past the official Cerberus into the editorial 
sanetum, 

““What do you mean?” he roared. 
“What do you mean by insulting me as 
you did in last night’s Clamor? ”’ 

“Just a moment,” replied the editor. 
“Didn’t the story appear as you gave it 
to us, namely, that you had resigned as 
City Treasurer? ”’ 

“Ttdid. But you put it under the head 
** Public Improvements.’’—Sacramento Bee. 








Trombones Out of Step.—Colonel G 
is a fine commander, but not a musician. 
He sent for the chief musician of his regi- 
mental band one day and delivered this 
scathing criticism: 

**T notice a lack of uniformity about 
the band which must be regulated. Yester- 
day morning they were out on parade, 
and the largest man in the band was 
playing a little bit of an instrument—flute 
or something of the kind—and you had the 
big drum played by a small man. That 
sort of thing doesn’t look well, and must 
be attended to. I want the small men to 
play small instruments and the big men 
the biz instruments. And another thing— 
I want. the trombone players to slide their 
instruments in and out in unison. It 
annoys me to see them all out of step with 
their hands.””— Pittsburg Chronicle Dispatch. 








Habit.—‘‘ That new recruit must have 
been a bookkeeper.”’ 

*“ Why so?” 

“TIT just noticed him trying to put 
his bayonet behind his ears.””—Boston 
Transcript. 


Ended the Good Time.—‘‘ A _ general 
good time was had by all until about 
eleven o’clock when fruit salad and cake 
were served by the B. B. E. Club.’”’— 
Prescott, Ia., paper. 

When will they teach cooking in the 
publie schools?—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
One Hundred Per Cent. Gratification. 
“Tt must be gratifying to see your jokes 

copied everywhere.” 

“What gratifies me most,’’ said the pro- 
fessional humorist, “‘ is that somebody is 
willing to buy ’em in the first place.’’- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





A Golf Handicap.—‘‘I wouldna say 
MeTavish canna learn the game,” remarked 
Sandy, as they trudged home from the 
links; ‘‘ but it will be deefficult for him.” 

“ Aye,”’ agreed Donald. ‘* At times he 
will be like to bust, what wi’ being so 
releegious and tongue-tied.”’-— Everybody's 
Magazine. 

Grown Up to Short Dresses.—Hvus 
(meeting wife down-town)—‘‘ What makes 
you so late? ”’ 

Wire—“I stopt to shorten one of 
daughter’s dresses for the party she’s 
going to to-night. I can hardly realize 
that she’s quite grown up now.’’—New 
York American. 

Satisfactorily Explained.— Mrs. Y ounc- 
BRIDE—*‘ Our cook says those eggs you 
sent yesterday were quite old.” 

Grocer—“ Very sorry, ma’am. 
were the best we could get. 
the young chickens were killed off for the 
holiday trade so the old hens are the only 
ones left to do the layin’.” 

Mrs. YounGspripe—“ Oh, to be sure! 
I hadn’t thought of that.”—Omaha News. 


They 


““ 9% 


Royal Nickname.—*‘ Edgar? 
** Yes, mother.” 
“* What are you children doing? ”’ 
“Playing royalty. I am a Knight of 
the Garter, and Edwin is Saturday.” 
“That is an odd name for royalty.” 
“Oh, it is just a nickname on account of 
his title.” 
** What is his title? ”’ 
“Night of the Bath! ’—Youngstown 
Telegram. < 


Gas-Masks Not Permitted.—There can 
be no longer a doubt that Germany ar- 
dently desires peace—at least with Russia. 
The “ Fatherland” is willing to go to 
extreme lengths according to a dispatch 
from Stockholm.. The German General 
Staff has issued instructions to German 
representatives at the parley, and in- 
eluded in such instructions is the following 
paragraph: 

“It may happen that at the first meet- 
ing the Russian delegates will attempt to 
kiss the negotiators. They must be pre- 
pared for that, and if the commander-in- 
chief, Ensign Krylenko, rushes toward 
them with open arms, they must, in turn, 
press him to their hearts. The Fatherland 
demands this sacrifice of the negotiators.” 

We presume, that it would be considered 
a diplomatic blunder to wear gas-masks 
while going through the osculatory’ cere- 
mony.—New York Telegraph. . 





You see, all 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


December 19.—The Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs is discussing the 
advisability of creating a portfolio of 
munitions to deal with the manu- 
facture and movement of military 
arms and supplies. 

Louis E. Stoddard, vice-president of the 
Marlin Rockwell Rifle Corporation, 
testifies before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs to the failure of 
his company to interest the Ordnance 
Department in the necessity for the 
manufacture of machine guns in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, in testify- 
ing before the subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, declares that 
the Navy now has more than 1,000 
ships in commission as against 300 
two years ago, and an enlisted per- 
sonnel of 280,000 officers and men 
compared with 64,680 men and 4,376 
officers when America declared war. 

A British transport arrives safely at an 
American port bringing 1,203 invalided 
Canadian troops and American sol- 
diers who went into battle in France 
with the First Canadian Division, as 
well as 806 women and children who 
journeyed to England before the mili- 
tary law debarred the wives, mothers, 
and sweethearts of the soldiers from 
crossing the sea. 


December 20.—Seeretary Lansing makes 
public the series of secret German 
messages exchanged between the Ger- 
man legation in Buenos Aires, in charge 
of Count von Luxburg, and the German 
Foreign Office via the Swedish legation. 
A seheme to league South-American 
countries against the United States 
while Argentina remained neutral is 
revealed. The exposure is expected to 
force President Irigoyen to bow to the 
will of the people and allow Argentina 
to enter the war against Germany. 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs hears witnesses explain how the 
production of arms for the Ameriean 
Army was delayed while the Ordnance 
Department discust the difference of 
a fraction of an inch in @ bayonet- 
blade, and the men in the Winchester 
Arms Company slept or played checkers 
while awaiting the decision. 

December 21.—It is disclosed before the 
Senate investigating committee that 
red-tape methods have caused delay 
and confusion in the matter of Army 
supplies and that 15 per cent. of the 
men drawn in the first increment of 
687,000 had not yet been equipped. 

At the investigation of the United States 
Shipping Board by the Senate sub- 
committee it develops that only one 
vessel has been finished for the Gov- 
ernment’s merchant fleet since the 
formation of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

December 22.— The Treasury Depart- 
ment announces that scores of letters 
written in invisible ink or code on the 
clothing of ships’ crews bound to and 
from Scandinavian ports have been 
discovered, indicating a system of 
communication “between the United 
States and Germany. Several persons 
are under surveillance. 

Before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, Col. Isaac Newton Lewis, the 
inventor of the Lewis machine gun, 
declares the Ordnance Bureau to be 
obsolete and incompetent. A. E. Borie, 
president of the Savage Arms Company, 
urges a ministry of munitions with a 
“*he man” at the head. 


December 24.—In his weekly review Secre- 
tary Baker says that ‘‘we should not 
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The Ears of the DEAF 
Must Be Stirred To Activity 







progressive—and unless the ears are 
stirred to activity —— grow steadily 
worse; thousands write us the Acous- 
ticon enables them to hear perfectly 
and has permanently improved their 


hearing. 
ont 2 "Acousticon will surely make 
ua hear b it has 


With over 300,000 delighted patrons 
of ours who were so troubl 
You do not know this, however, and 
htowantevery- 
one to know before he spends a cent. 
Therefore we ask that you write us, 
: “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon”—That’s all. 
We will send you, delivery charges 
paid, the inconspicuous and greatly 
improv: 


1918 Acousticon 
For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 

All we ask is that you give ita fair 
trial in your own home and amid fa- 
miliar surroundings. Then there can 
hae ny hether it imp 


ur hearing. 

wore it , ny we want it back 
png ws a cent of expense to you for 

trial, because we know it is good 
aus policy to have none but sat- 
isfied and enthusiastic customers— 
That’s the only kind we now have. 
Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


General Acoustic Co., 1302 Caadler Bldg, N.Y. 
Canadian Add., 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world’ 's productions. “Dingee 

- 










” known as the best for 67 
years, Safe delivery guaranteed i 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 





—it’s tie lifetime expericnee of the Oldest 

Leading “Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 

and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- 

ties roses and other | flowers and Lg how to grow them. 

Edition limited. 2: d 1850. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 149, West Grove, Pa. | 
atte Rete Set 


P. Book * Latest and best pees : 144 
Pages,215 beautiful pictures, 

ee rearing. feeding and disease information. 
bes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure- bred 

oy Tells how to choose fowls, egss, incubators, 
. Sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda, Iowa 


POULTRY . eR PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
's big book tells all about it. Contains 























paar onal plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 


try Information, poultry houses, feeding for | 


| December 23.—A delayed dispatch from 
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Sent for 5 ce 


FRANK FOY, ‘Box. 3, CLINTON, i 1OWA 


por NS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock of 

seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t buy 

until you have seen our beautiful illustrated catalog, 
mailed free if you mention this paper. 

10WA SEED CO., Dept. 44, Des Moines, lowa 

















December 25. 





be induced to slacken our prepara- 
tions for war by Germany’s latest peace 


propaganda. 


President Wilson preeee the report of 


the Selection Board which recommends 
the promotion of 186 officers of the 
Navy to the next highest grade. 
Twelve captains become rear-admirals; 
51 commanders become captains, and 
123 lieutenant - commanders become 
commanders. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


A dispatch from the head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France officially reports German atroc- 





‘ ities against American soldiers. An 


American sentry has been found with 
his throat cut, and the official an- 
nouncement states that ‘‘he must have 
been so killed after capture.” 


A dispatch from American headquarters 


in France states that several privates 
have been recommended for promotion. 
Among them are two who distinguished 
themselves while under fire at Cambrai. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


| December 19.—Paris reports state that the 


Italians on the northern mountain 
front are being hard prest by Austro- 
German forees. Berlin reports taking 
2,000 prisoners. At most points the 
foe’s advances have been checked, but 
at serious losses to the Italians. The 
fighting on both sides is reported to 
have been desperate. A delayed dis- 
pateh from the headquarters of the 
French Army in Italy states that snow 
is falling again and all efforts of the 
Austrians to advance beyond Beretta 
have been frustrated. 


December 20.—Paris reports that the great 


struggle on the northern Italian front, 
now in its tenth day, shows no sign of 
exhaustion on either side. The Austro- 
German armies are said to be forging 
slowly south with the chance that when 
the heavy snows come the invaders 
will still be in the mountains. The 
losses are said to have been tremendous. 
The official Italian report states that 
new Austro-German attempts to cross 
the Piave are repulsed. Berlin reports 
that 8,390 prisoners have been taken 
since December 11. 


December 21.—In desperate attacks the 


Italians win back much of the ground 
lost on Tuesday in the region of Monte 
Asolone, Paris reports. The Germans 
are reported to be concentrating a 
tremendous force on the Italian front in 
an effort to batter through the French 
lines into the northern Italian plains. 
Their forces are said to have been 
tripled since the middle of November. 


December 22.—Paris reports that the 


Italians are still driving ahead in their 
counter-offensive in the Monte Asolone 
district. 


Italian headquarters in northern Italy 
states that in a succession of brilliant 
attacks the Italians dislodge the enemy 
from a great part of Monte Asolone, 
driving him back for more than two- 
thirds of a mile on a three-mile front. 


December 24.—A Paris dispatch announces 


that the Austro-German offensive in 
Italy has been resumed upon a vigorous 
seale. Rome admits that the enemy had 
broken through Italian positions in the 
Asiago sector, but was stopt by counter- 
attacks near Buso Monte Salbella. 
German forees which crossed the Piave 
are driven back with severe losses. 


December 25.—Paris reports that in a 


battle that lasted until nightfall the 
Italians won back most of the ground 
lost on _the Asiago plateau, some of 
their abandoned guns having been 
recovered. Berlin reports the capture 
of Col del Rosso and 9,000 prisoners. 








THE CENTRAL POWERS 


December 19.—A slight decrease is shown 


in the U-boat toll for the past week. 
The British Admiralty reports 14 
British merchantmen of more than 
1,600 tons, 3 of less tonnage, and 1 
fishing - vessel sunk by mine or sub- 
marine. 


Ten persons are killed and seventy in- 


jured in an air-raid on London. Six- 
teen to twenty planes are reported to 
have taken part in the raid. One was 
shot down off the Kentish coast. The 
British Admiralty reports that British 
aireraft successfully bombed the Engel 
airdrome behind the German lines 
in Flanders. 


December 20—Paris Journal des Débats 


and fhe Temps report the people 
of Saxony and Austria as suffering 
great privations and desiring peace. 
Crops have fallen far below the es- 
timates and typhoid and dysentery are 
said to be claiming thousands. There 
is a great lack of clothing, and cold 
weather is intensifying the suffering. 


What purports to be an outline of the 


Kaiser’s latest peace offer reaches 
Washington, where its sincerity is 
questioned as being intended for home 
consumption to show that the Allies 
are responsible for a continuance of the 
war. A dispatch from Vienna by 
way of Amsterdam states that the 
Unterhaus of Austria has passed a 
resolution by a small majority in 
favor of a general peace on the basis 
of no annexations and no indemnities. 
A Petrograd dispatch states that 
Russia has been informed by the Cen- 
tral Powers that they intend to make 
peace proposals to the Allies. In con- 
nection with these rumors of peace 
offers Lloyd George, in discussing 
Great Britain’s war-aims in the House 
of Commons, declares that ‘‘complete 
restoration of territory seized by 
Germany and compensation for havoc 
eaused would be the price of peace.” 


December 22.—A dispatch received in 


London from Maestricht, Holland, states 
that. the Krupp munition-works at 
Essen have been ablaze for twenty-four 
hours. 


London announces that the British armed 


steamship Stephen Furness has been 
torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine in the Irish Channel. Six 
officers and ninety-five men are lost. 


Washington states that figures based on 


the latest available data from Paris 
and London show that German sub- 
marines are being sunk almost twice as 
fast as new ones are being built. 


December 24.—In a Christmas message to 


the troops tle Kaiser declares that the 
battles of 1917 prove that ‘‘the Lord is 
the avowed ally of the German people,”’ 
and that for those who do not want 
peace it must be compelled with the 
“iron fist.” The British interpreta- 
tion of the speech is that the Kaiser, 
with the backing of von Hindenburg, 
is assuming a bold face to gloss over 
the condition of the German people and 
their increasing demand for peace. 


THE RUSSIAN a eee 


the Workmen’s and Soldiers” a 
proclaims a state of siege in Petrograd 
to repress disorders growing out of the 
looting of wine-cellars and shops. 


December 20.—London dispatches state 


that the counter-revolution in South 
Russia is spreading northward and the 
struggle increasing in intensity. The 
Ukraine Rada, which opposes Lenine 
and his followers, has declared Ukraine 
a democratie republic and rejects the 
ultimatum from the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment at Petrograd. 


December 21.—London dispatches state 


that the Ukraine has joined with the 
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Avoid the Blue Days 


Heavy food and little exercise—winter diet 
and winter habits—pave the way to dull days, 
dull headaches, dizziness and discomfort 
which may develop serious diseases—all 
caused by constipation. 

Nujol will give you healthy, adequate bowel 
functioning at regular intervals —the healthiest 
habit in the world. You can avoid the blue 
days if you guard your health with Nujol. 





Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 75c. and 
wewill ship to soldiersor sailors anywhere. 


At all drug stores. Or new 9 oz. size 
will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Regular as 
Clockwork 


Nu} ol Jor aoncipedion 
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America Must Be United 


N this time of unprecedented national peril and world peril, America must be strong with the strength 

of unity—one nation. America must be bound together, as it is to-day, not so much by the machinery 

of Government, as by Ideas, held in common by all and fully exchanged, so that all the people throughout 

the country may understand and sympathize with one another. This is what has brought this great nation 
together and holds it together. 

This result has been accomplished primarily by the Press—particularly the weekly and monthly peri- 
odicals and business papers. ‘These periodicals have’ not local or sectional bias; they go to all parts of 
America, and serve all parts alike; their great service is in helping to bring all sections close together into 
one great nation, through a common understanding. 








America Must Not be Split into a Half-Dozen Sections 
Weak with the ILLS and EVILS of Sectionalism 


But such a disastrous result is not only possible, but probable, unless the present law pertaining to 
second-class postage is repealed before it goes into effect. Postal legislation was enacted in the present _ 
Revenue Bill, which divides the country up into “zones”’ and increases the average carrying charge upon 
magazines and periodicals from 50 to 900 per cent. 

These nation-binding periodicals are confronted with certain injury and destruction—which means 
loss to you personally, and loss to your country. It will destroy a large part of the periodicals. You will 
be deprived of the magazines that have kept you informed on your country’s problems, that have helped 
you in your work. Your children will lose the clean publications that have entertained and helped educate 
them. And eventually, such magazines as do survive, will cost you much more. 

The Post Office Department has never been considered a money-making institution. It was established, 
as was the Department of Agriculture, for the benefit of the people. There is no-deficit to make up, therefore 


No increase is necessary. Last year the Post Office Department 
earned a surplus of nearly $10,000,000 


The Post Office was never intended as a tax-gathering institution. It was basically designed to give 
service to the people—to all the people at the same rate. The Publishers are not trying to evade taxation. 
They will gladly accept any rate of tax upon their profits that may be levied. Most of them have gone on 
record as being willing to turn over to the Government their entire net profits for the period of the war. 


This is the time of all times when America must be a united America—one nation strong with the 
strength of unity. Let your influence be used to that end. 


The Authors’ League of America, Inc. 
REX BEACH, President 


Executive Committee: GERTRUDE ATHERTON, GELETT BurGEss, CHANNING PoLiock, ALicE DuER MILLER, 
Georce Barr McCutcueon, Harvey O’Hicoins, Leroy Scott, Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMs, 
Louis JosepH Vance, HELEN S. WooprurFrF. 


No. 4 
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Cossacks and that the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment has given the Rada forty-eight 
hours in which to reconsider its ulti- 
matum. Odessa is reported to have 
definitely gone over to Ukraine. Mobs 
in Petrograd are said to be sacking the 
homes of the rich. The palace of the 
Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna, widow 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, has been 
looted in a search for liquor. Reports 
from Petrograd received in London 
state that the Kaiser has rejected the 
peace terms proposed by the Bolshevik 
delegates. Germany, it is declared, has 
demanded the release of the former 


‘ 


Czar. 


December 22.—Reports reaching London 
by way of Sweden state that violent 
civil war has started over most of 
Russia and that severe fighting is in 
progress in Petrograd. Copenhagen 
hears that Lenine is resorting to whole- 
sale arrests in a desperate attempt to 
retain his position. Anger at the 
Kaiser’s peace terms, it is said, may 
result in sending the Russian Army 
to the front again. 


December 23.—A dispatch from Brest- 
Litovsk, Russia, to Amsterdam states 
that the peace delegates begin their 
session. The Bolshevik program is 
outlined and the German Foreign 
Minister makes a conciliatory speech. 
A dispatch from Copenhagen says that 
Emperor William has informed his 
Government that he contemplates go- 
ing to Brest-Litovsk if an agreement 
is reached, in which case he will en- 
deavor to assemble all the sovereigns 
of Europe in a peace conference similar 
to that which followed the Napoleonic 
wars. The Emperor is quoted as 
saying that everybody wished peace 
and that all the states must cooperate. 


December 24.—Countess Panin, Minister 
of Public Instruction in the Kerensky 
cabinet, is sentenced to imprisonment 
until she returns the public funds which 
she transferred to the State Bank when 
the Bolsheviki took control of the 
Government. She denied the right of 
the Bolsheviki to the money for which 
she says she will account only to the 
Constituent Assembly. 


December 25.—Ensign Krylenko, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, 
reports to Bolshevik headquarters that 
the Germans are transferring large 
numbers of troops to the Western front 
against the Allies. Leon Trotzky calls 
the attention of the peace delegation to 
this fact. A dispatch from Brest- 
Litovsk states that the four Central 
Powers’ have agreed to reply jointly 
to the Russian peace proposals. Heavy 
fighting between the Bolshevik forces 
and the supporters of the original 
revolutionary party is reported in 
Siberia. 

WAR IN THE EAST 

December 19.—An official report received 
in Washington from France states that 
the Turks, before surrendering Jerusa- 
lem, carried off the famous treasure of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and 
sent to Berlin the celebrated mon- 
strance of brilliants. 


DOMESTIC 


December 19.—Mayor Smith of Phila- 
delphia is indicted by the grand jury 
for contempt of court and conspiracy 
to violate the election laws in con- 
nection with the acts of outlawry at the 
last primary elections when Policeman 
Eppley was killed. 

Washington dispatches announce that 
Government investigations by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be extended 
to the packing industry in an effort to 
probe an alleged plot to control the 
price and production of meats, feeds, 
fish, vegetables, dairy products, and 
leather goods. Health conditions of the 





Army cantonments, as indicated in the 
report of Surgeon - General Gorgas, 
and the causes of the delay in the 
ship-building program, will also be 
investigated. 


December 20.—At the first day’s hearing of 
the meat-packers’ investigation before 
the Federal Trade Commission, Francis 
J. Heney, of California, states that he 
will prove that the packers control the 
Chicago stock-yards, dictate the prices 
of meats in American markets, and are 
endeavoring to extend their monopoly 
to other food-products. 


December 21.—A. W. Croll, treasurer of 
Armour & Co. and financial adviser of 
J. Ogden Armour, admits before the 
Federal Trade Commission that Armour 
& Co. own 15,520 shares of stock of the 
Chicago Stock-yards Company. After 
gaining control, it was shown that a 
dividend of 150 per cent. was declared, 
of which the original investors in the 
system received only 9 per cent. 


December 22.—J. Ogden Armour issues a 
statement in connection with the in- 


vestigation before the Federal Trade | 


Commission in which he asserts that no 
effort has ever been made to cover up 
the information sought by the in- 
vestigators, and declares that no law 
has been violated by the 
concern. 

The Senate Investigating Committee re- 
fuses to admit a statement by Food- 
Administrator Hoover on the sugar 
situation. The committee states that 
he will be asked to testify Friday, when 
he can make any statement he wishes. 

December 24.—A dispatch from Fort 
Worth, Texas, states that two un- 
identified aviators were burned to 
death 5,000 feet in the air at Hicks 
field. The bodies were burned beyond 
recognition. 


A dispatch from Valentine, 





December 25. 


Texas, states that United States troops | 


and the rear-guard of the Mexican 
bandits who hanged a United States 
mail-carrier are fighting in the vicinity 
of Candelaria. 

Publication of Food - Administrator 
Hoover’s report on the sugar situation, 


which the Senate investigating com- | 


mittee refused to accept, is authorized 
by President Wilson. 


FOREIGN 


December 20.— Minister of Provisions 
Boret in a statement before the French 
Senate announces a deficit of 36,000,- 
000 hundredweight in wheat. 
situation in oats he declares to be no 
better and the rations of animals will 
be reduced, There will be no more 
sugar for candy or cake-makers. 


December 22.—An Ottawa dispatch states 
that the importation of intoxicating 
liquors into Canada after Monday 
next is prohibited and the manufacture 
will be forbidden after a date to be 
determined later. 

The French Chamber of Deputies adopts 
a resolution depriving former Premier 
Caillaux of parliamentary immunity 
in the accusations against him for al- 
leged treasonable dealings with the 
enemy. He denies the charges and 
demands a trial. 


December 23.—Fifteen hundred killed, 
4,000 seriously injured, 20,000 home- 
less, total property loss, $50,000,000 
is the latest estimate of the destruction 
in the Halifax disaster on December 6. 


December 24.—A Peking dispatch states 
that the Reverend Gilbert Reid, of 
Laurel, L. I., has been deported to 
Manila at the request of the Chinese 
authorities because of his activities 
as a German sympathizer. He was 
editor of the Peking Post and founder 
of the International Institute of China. 


packing | 
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Jor generations it has 
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on thé package and is made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER,MASS. 























INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


SEND rises BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 

of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“RepresentativeCal.Homes” 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000—60c 

“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans, $1200 tc $2500—#0c 











x Bungalows 
PECIAL $1 50 OFFER 40 Plans, #500 to $2000—40c 
Send $1.50 for all 3 books and get book of FREE 
75 special plans, also Garage plans....... 
doney back if not satisfied 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 617 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Delicious Foods That Help 
You Save and Serve 


$1.50 brings you our delicious, appetizing, eco- 
nomical, Combination Trial Order of 
2 Ibs. Graham Flour, old-fashioned kind. 
2 Ibs. Best Water-Ground Corn Meal. 
3 Ibs. Scrapple, made with old-time skill. 
1 Ib. Sausage, choicest pork and spices 
Cut cost of living, help conserve wheat and beef. Eat 
these pure, wholesome products. Many tempting treats 
may be made from them. Endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s Bureau. 
Send for booklet and price list. Address 
Forest Home Farm 
Purcellville, Va. 
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An Especially Good 
Buy J Just Now 


Lacey Profit Sharing Bonds based 
on First Mortgages upon fine 
standing timber, one of the basic 
resources of the country, offer 
complete safety on 6% cumula- 
tive interest. 

An additional strong feature of great 
importance is the bond holder’s right 
to share in profits which accrue on sale 
of the timber—profits which have con- 
sistently run from 7% to 30% and more. 


These Bonds are an especially good in- 
vestment at this time. Ask why. 


No investor in any security or in timber 
through any of the Lacey interests 
during the 37 years of their history 
has ever lost a single dollar. 

Send for extlanatory Booklet T205 


JAS. D. LACEY TIMBER COMPANY 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Your Liberty Bond 
If you own a Liberty Bond, you should read FI 
our new, conveniently indexed booklet which = 
we have just issued. 3 
E Keep it for reference. 2 
3 ‘ 5 
2 It will answer all your questions concerning 5 
Liberty Bonds. 2 
a 





Itis part of the kome work of good Americans 
who can’t serve abroad to know the rudiments 
of the way in which the Government is finan- 
cing the war. 

Be ready to do your share. 

Tell others how to do their share. 

Send for Booklet H-9 = 
“Your Liberty Bond.” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. Fa Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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-City, 6%-Farm—First Mortgages. Our own 
, money invested in all mortgages offered inves- 
tors. Our farm mortgages are made only on 


Central Texas, black waxy, hog-wallow lands. 
Not more than 50% of value loaned—usually 
less. Twenty years in business. Write for booklet, “Safe 


Investments.” 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, TEMPLE, TEXAS 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit alsotor saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kar 




















e,°. . 
Cities Service Co. 

As Fiscal. Agents of Cities Service 
Company and Operating Managers 
of its ninety odd gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water and oil 
producing, transporting and refining 
subsidiaries, we will be glad to fur- 
nish first-hand information regard- 
ing the properties or their securities. 


DOHERTY 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
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HOW STOCKHOLDERS FARE WHEN A 
GOVERNMENT MANAGES THEIR 
RAILWAYS 


ITH the taking over by the Govern- 

ment at Washington of the direction 
of our railway activities, interest has been 
aroused in the methods employed by the 
British Government in managing railways 
and safeguarding the interests of stock- 
holders. It is believed that some features 
of British practise will be reproduced in 
this country, altho others are unavailable. 
The Wall Street Journal recently set forth 
the British methods in an article of which 
the following is the main part: 


“While the actual management of 
British railways is vested in a committee of 
their general managers, with the President 
of the Board of Trade, a cabinet officer, as 
the nominal chairman, it is at all times and 
in all respects subject to the will of the 
War Office. The railways were ‘taken 
over’ by the Government under authority 
of an Act of 1871, which provided that com- 
pensation should be made as agreed be- 
tween the proper officer of the Govern- 
ment and the companies, or fixt by arbi- 
tration on their failure to reach an agree- 
ment. Under the agreement as made in 
1914 the Government took over the gross 
earnings of the carriers and assumed the 
operating expenses. 

“Initially the agreement further pro- 
vided that the companies should receive 
the same net earnings as they made in 
1913, less the decline which should be 
found to have taken place in the first six 
months of 1914. Later, when the Govern- 
ment granted a war-bonus of two to three 
shillings a week to workers included in the 
Railway Conciliation scheme (chiefly the 
train-crews), the agreement was modified 
so that the companies should bear one- 
quarter of the cost of these bonuses, and at 
the same time the reduction of the guaran- 
teed net earnings proportioned to the de- 
cline in the first half of 1914 was canceled. 
Subsequent war-bonuses, running to a 
total of 15 shillings a week for a part of 
the employees, as well as all bonuses to 
other employees, were entirely assumed by 
the Government. Also, the Government 
added an allowance for interest at 4 per 
cent. on the cost of construction of works 
brought into service after the end of 1912. 

“The Government has admittedly not 
kept up the physical condition of the rail- 
ways, except as required to assure war- 
transportation efficiency where it was most 
needed. Not only have branch lines been 
neglected, but some have even been torn 
up to release materials for the British 
military railways in France. But the 
Government has made specific allowance 
for maintenance and has paid over to the 
companies the sums which, because of 

shortage of men and materials, could not 

be expended for repairs and renewals. 
These funds have been invested in war- 
loans, Treasury bills, and the like. Such 
additions to reserves for the important 
companies aggregated $20,000,000 in 1915 
and $50,000,000 in 1916. Naturally they 
continue to accumulate. Whether they 
will have fully compensated the companies 
for wear and tear not currently made good 
obviously depends in part upon the prices 
for labor and materials which shall pre- 
vail when the time comes to make tho re- 

irs. This is one of the uncertainties 
which still afflict the position of the British 
investor in home rails. 

*‘Another of these uncertainties results 
from the fact that the war has introduced a 
seale of railway wages far higher than the 
prewar level. hen peace comes, the 


question will arise whether wages are to 
be reduced to the old level. 


If not, will 





the companies be allowed to increase their 
rates sufficiently to permit them to pay 
the new wage scale, or something ap- 
ae roaching it, and still maintain dividends? 

he increase of 50 per cent. in passenger 
fares and the abolition of holiday rates 
have benefited only the Government, as 
have operating savings due to the pooling 
of equipment, the closing of small stations, 
reduction of train service, and the like. 
Some of these economies will survive the 
war, but presumably many will not. 
The wage increases have been estimated to 
equal the present total of ordinary or com- 
mon-stock dividends. 

“‘As the Government took over the earn- 
ings and expenses of the carriers, it was 
not considered necessary to keep account 
of the service rendered in carriage of troops 
and war-supplies, or at least not to credit 
the carriers with earnings on account of 
such traffic. In a sense only is it true 
that the Government has had its traffic 
hauled for nothing. It has already had to 
make an appropriation of $30,000,000 to 
make good its guaranties of net earnings. 
Yet Mr. Bonar Law stated in Parliament 
that the bargain had proved a good one for 
the Government. 

‘While British railway ordinary stocks 
have preserved almost the same general 
level of dividends as in prewar times, the 
stock-market prices thereof have declined 
close to 25 per cent. since July, 1914. 
In the same period the average shrinkage 
of standard American railroad stocks has 
been not over 15 per cent. The compari- 
son might ‘be thorzht to suggest that our 
railroad securities still had something of a 
decline ahead of them under war-manage- 
ment, but the conclusion does not neces- 
sarily follow. President Wilson is under- 
stood to favor a strict accounting of 
Government traffic. Public opinion would 
pr vably not tolerate so serious a neglect 
of the physical condition of the carriers as 
has been unavoidable in Great Britain. 
Finally, the average yield on the present 
prices of American securities is substantial- 
ly greater than that on British rails.” 

Interest meanwhile has been shown in a 
recent statement by N. L. Amster, the 
president of the Investors’ Protective 
Association, which is optimistic on the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the stock- 
holders. He believes stockholders and 
bondholders have nothing to fear, that, 
in fact, Government operation of the roads 
would mean the saving of millions of 
dollars in all departments. Following is 
his statement: 

‘In whatever form the operation of 
railroads is to be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, I am sure that security-holders 
have nothing to fear and everything to 
hope for. The public has not yet grasped 
the full significance of Government con- 
trol. The unification of railroads will 
mean increasing the capacity of their 
equipment and terminal facilities at least 
10 or 15 per cent.—in other words, through 
common use of equipment and terminal 


facilities, the roads will be able to do full 
duty, and this alone will be e otras to 
reight-cars, 


putting into use 250,000 new 
and a large amount of locomotive power. 

“The Government taking over the opera- 
tion of railroads will do away with hundreds 
of duplications in officials, city officers, in- 
numerable traffic solicitors, ete. It will 
save tens of millions of dollars in the pur- 
chasing and other departments. It will 
shorten the routing of heavy freight 
through shipping over the most direct 
lines. Ina word, it will revolutionize the 
transportation business of the country and 
save hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

‘Most important of all, it will create 9 
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World’s Record-Breaking 
Crops in South Carolina 


ARMERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA didn’t need the stimulus of war’s stern 
necessity to make them raise record-breaking crops. Before the war started, 
Z. J. Drake, Marlboro county, S. C., made 255 bushels of shelled corn on 


an acre and won the world’s pennant. 


Even a South Carolina boy, Jerry Moore, 


Florence county, made 22834 bushels on an acre. 


Another South Carolina man, John B. Wylie, Lancaster, holds the world’s record on 


Oats. 


He produced 182 bushels on an acre. 


As for cotton, a bale an acre is the rule. 


E. D. Thompson, York county, raised four bales-on an acre. 


South Carolina’s cotton crop last year was 
valued at the gigantic sum of $104,585,000. 
A large part of it was manufactured into 
hosiery and other cotton goods a few miles 
from where it was grown, for South Carolina 
has more spindles than any state in the Union 
except one. 


Other leading crops in South Carolina were 
valued as follows: 


Irish Potatoes.... 
Sweet Potatoes 


$166,743,448 


South Carolina added further 
to the world’s wealth by pro- 
ducing: 
Manufactures (largely cotton goods) $109,462,693 


Output of Mines 521,197 
Forest Production 12.641,292 


Total annual productica $289,368,630 


South Carolina farmers not only made won- 
derful crops this; year and got high prices for 
everything they raised, but they have put in 
big crops of winter wheat, oats and rye to a 
greater extent than was ever before attempted. 


South Carolina was the first state in the 
Union to mine and market phosphate rock as 


the basis of commercial fertilizers. This 
industry gives employment to 2,000 of her 
people and production amounts to more than 
$13,000,000 annually. 


The whirr of machinery in cotton factories, 
cotton seed oil mills, foundries and machine 
shops all over the state blends with the buzz 
of the saw and the blows of the hammer and 
maul in the coast towns, where dozens of ships 
are being built to help win the war. In x a 
cities business is booming. Army camps at 
Columbia, Greenville, and Spartanburg, with 
their hundreds of thousand men to feed and 
care for, have added millions of dollars to the 
resources of the people of the state. 


New Year’s Day, 1918, found South 
Carolina basking in an era of prosperity 
such as no New Year’s Day ever wit- 
nessed before in the old Palmetto State. 


This healthy condition of affairs is sure to 
attract attention of far-sighted manufacturers 
seeking fertile fields for advertising their prod- 
ucts along the line of least resistance. To all 
such, the pulling capacity of the representative 
daily newspapers of South Carolina is suggested. 
They are the all-powerful mediums of pub- 
licity in this territory—and the most econom- 
ical, as the rates are low and the circulation is 
concentrated in the bounds of the state. 


For further information as to rates, circula- 
tion areas, etc., address any of the papers 
listed below: 


South Carolina is only one of the Southern States that offer national advertisers a big opportunity 
to increase their patronage, extend their prestige and multiply their profits. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Ceat.) 


Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Greenville Piedmont 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Panay & 
Carolina Spartan 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News & Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte Observer- 
Durham Sun 
Greensboro News 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Twin City 

Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 
Columbia Record 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile ye 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Chronicle 

ARKANSAS Augusta Herald 

. “ Columbus — 9m Sun 
Fort Smith Times-Record | Macon Tele 
Fort Smith Southwest American Savannah irting News 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette Savannah Press 
FLORIDA 


‘ . , KENTUCKY 
acksonville Florida Metropo.is 
ampa Times Louisville Courier-Journal 


Tampa Tribune Louisville Times 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Knoxville — &- Tribune 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis News Scimitar 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner : 
Nashville Tennessean & American 


. Atlanta, Ga.) 





[Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Ag 
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situation in railroad investment that will 
make for stability such as has never been 
known in this country. The Government 
will practically stand behind all legitimate 
railroad issues. 

‘No one should fear that the President 
is going to put the operations of the rail- 
roads into the hands of impractical men 
or bring the railroads into politics. I can 
not say who the railroad dictator will be, 
but I have implicit faith in the wisdom 
and judgment of President Wilson.” 


Other features of the problem have been 
discust in The Financial World, which 
believes the problem presents to the Gov- 


ernment “no easy job,” and that the 
question of what is a fair return is 
debatable: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has stated officially in its discussion 
of the problem that should the Govern- 
ment take over the roads for the period 
of the war there should be adopted ‘suitable 
guaranty to each carrier of an adequate 
annual return for the use of the property,’ 
as well as upkeep and maintenance during 
operation. The Commission adds _ that 
fair terms should be made for subsequent 
repayment by the roads for the sums 
spent by the Government. ‘Suitable guar- 
anty of an adequate annual return,’ is an 
elastic term that might mean much or 
little. Many roads are not now getting an 
adequate annual return for the simple 
reason that the same Commission which 
recommends this form of settlement hasn’t 
seen fit to permit the carriers to increase 
rates in a time of stress the like of which 
has never before been witnessed, An ade- 
quate return would have to take account 
of the abnormal costs of all materials, high 
labor, and it would perhaps not be the 
same in each case. A 10 per cent. return 
on the total amount of capital invested 
would not be too great in some cases—in 
others it would perhaps be too great. 

‘“‘Were the Government to guarantee 
only present dividends and spend all the 
excess and let it go at that, it would hardly 
be satisfactory, as some roads like Southern 
Pacific, Atchison, Union Pacific, and 
Pennsylvania, are earning all the way 
from 8 to 15 per cent. on their stocks, altho 
they pay less in dividends than they earn. 
If the present earnings were guaranteed 
it would be satisfactory to some of the 
big roads and unsatisfactory to others, 
as some are, like Erie, showing a deficit 
after charges, and the shareholders of a 
road like New Haven would certainly not 
be enthusiastic over a guaranty of merely 
present earnings. The problem is intense 
in its complexity, and the only thing that 
appears at all clear, and which the great 
majority of public sentiment seems to 
favor, is that the running of the roads—that 
is, the actual physical direction of them 
should be left in the hands of the present 
management. The railroads have not 
fallen down, but it is the strait-jacket 
laws that have, and that is where Congress 
should begin on the work of improving 
conditions in that respect.” 





WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
NOW AND BEFORE THE WAR 


In discussing the relation of wages to the 
eost of living now and in former years, a 
writer in Bradstreet’s presents data of 
much general interest and significance. 
Official statistics, however, come down only 
to 1916, so that the writer has to be 
content with general statements respecting 
the trend of wages since the beginning of 
1917. In 1916 it is found that weekly wage- 
rates in ninety-nine trades moved up 4 
per cent.. over those of 1915 and that in 
1914 a like percentage is shown, but that 
a@ comparison with 1910 shows an increase 
of 11 per cent., while one with 1907 in- 
dicates a gain of 16 per cent. Furthermore, 
while -wage-rates have been advancing, 





working-time has slightly decreased. Thus, 
in 1916 the regular hours of labor decreased 
1 per cent. as compared with 1915, 1 per 


cent. from 1914, 2 per cent. from 1910, 
and 4 per cent. from 1907. Rates of wages 
per hour have therefore ‘‘advanced more 
than weekly wage-rates.” In a collective 
sense rates per hour in 1916 were 4 per 
eent. higher than in 1915, 5 per cent. 
above 1914, 14 per cent. over 1910, and 
19 per cent. over 1907. At the same time 
“‘“compensation paid in the form of wages 
has not increased so rapidly as have retail 
prices for food.”” Index-numbers show that 
rates of wages per hour advanced from a 
relative of 84 in 1907 to 100 in 1916, a rise 
of 19 per cent. In the like period retail 
prices of food expanded from 72 in 1907 
to 100 in 1916, the rise being 39 per cent. 
Index-numbers,: based on a relative of 
100 for 1916, are given as follows: 





Rates 
Wage of W a Retail 
Rates Wee Prices 
per Hour Patt Ti Tia of Food 
M4 86 72 
85 87 74 
86 RS 78 
&8 90 82 
90 91 81 
1912..... 91 92 86 
1913...... : $3 4 88 
ean 7 95 96 90 
ee x 96 96 89 
epee 100 100 100 


The writer proceeds to present other 


aspects of the subject: 


‘‘Because of the relatively greater ad- 
vanee in prices for food, the purchasing 
power of wages has actually diminished, a 
fact that is borne out by the following 
official index-numbers of the purchasing 
power of union wages as measured in 
food: 


Rates of 
Rates of Wages 
Wages per Week 
per Hour Full Time 
116 120 
114 117 
110 113 
108 110 
111 112 
106 107 
106 107 
106 106 
107 108 
100 100 





‘**As heretofore stated, the above tables 
are based on 100 for 1916, the terminal 
year. On the other hand, some students 
of these movements may prefer to have 
the index-numbers presented on the basis 
of a comparison with 1907, the initial year. 
When 100 is accepted as the base for 1907 
the data work out as follows: 


Rates of 
Rates of Wages 









Retail 

Wages per Week Prices 

per Hour Fuli Time of Food 
100 100 100 
101 101 103 
102 102 108 
105 104 113 














**Still using 100 as the base for 1907, we 
get the following comparative index-num- 
bers of the purchasing power of wages as 
measured in terms of prices for food: 


Rates of Rates of 
Wages Wages 
per Hour Full Time 
100 100 
99 98 
95 4 
93 92 
95 04 
91 90 
91 9 
91 89 
92 90 
86 84 





‘‘While the statistics do not present any 
facts that have not been firmly imprest 
on the pocketbooks of the ordinary con- 
sumer, they do, however, give authoritative 
data, or the actual evidence.” 





TFEW FOREIGN HOLDINGS. NOW OF 
AMERICAN RAIL SECURITIES 


More than a year ago it was estimated 
that investors in this country had absorbed 
about $2,500,000,000 of American rail 
and other securities held in foreign coun- 
tries—a sum which should always be 
taken into account in estimating what the 
United States has raised for war-expenses. 
It is believed now, however, that foreign 
liquidation of our railroad stocks ‘‘has 
gone so far toward completion that it is 
hardly likely to be an important influence 

i at least, that is 
the judgment of The Wall Street Journal, 
which has found that, when looking at 
the situation in this respect as affecting 
three large trunk-line companies, the 
securities of all of which have been favored 
investments abroad, ‘‘the volume of rail- 
road stocks remaining in foreign hands is 
negligible.”” It presents in a table the 
amounts of stock of three important roads 
held abroad at various dates before and 
since the beginning of war, with the per- 
centage to total issue, figures for the B. & 
O. later than July not being available. 
The writer goes on to say: 

“In the case of this company the ratio 
remains comparatively large because, no 
doubt, of the extensive German holdings 
of its stock and the difficulties in the way 
of marketing them outside of Germany. 
Later figures, however, might show a re- 
duction from the latest given in the table. 
To a certain extent securities owned 
abroad are kept in this country and some 
stocks so held have doubtless been liquidat- 
ed in recent months. 

Amount 
Stock Hed 
Outstanding Abroad 


$499,265,700 $10,634,358 
499,265,700 *14,000,000 
499,265,700 62,607 


Pennsyl tania + peed 


499,233, 850 
“Approximate. 
New York Central: 
$249,590,460 
249,590,460 
249, 590, 460 


March 1, 1015...........0. 233,396,460 
June 30, 1914 225,581,066 


Baltimore & Ohio: 
Rip Mh, Wilsoiecc.i ccs. $212,314,829 
January 20, 1917 212,314,829 
July 24, 1916. . . 212,314,829 
July 31, 1915... .. 212,314,829 
». 212,314,829 
212,314,829 39,550,000 18.63 
“The fact that the New York Central 
appears to show an increase after the be- 
ginning of the war is due to the consolida- 
tion at the end of 1914 of the Lake Shore 
with the Central. Lake Shore stock- 
holders became stockholders.of the New 
York Central automatically, whether they 
actually exchanged certificates or not.” 


PRICES AFTER THE WAR 


In a discussion of the subject, ‘‘When 
Will the Price Break Come?” before the 
Advertising Club of New York early in 
December, Professor Seligman, of Col- 
umbia, and former Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, set forth some interesting views. 
With many competent observers the 
opinion has prevailed that a break in 
prices when peace comes, followed by a 
quick increase at least to the point they 
have now reached, will occur. Professor 
Seligman, according to the New York 
Times Annalist, ‘‘foresaw the taxing of 
accumulated wealth as a development of 
the present tax system to maintain the 
war,” which would ‘‘reduce the power 
of inherited wealth and increase the in- 
fluence of ingenuity, forcefulness, and 
intelligence.” He cautioned his hearers 
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Save 36 Seconds 


of every minute 


For every 60 seconds used in old filing 
methods, 24 seconds suffice with RAND 


Visible Index System. 
With office forces depleted, everyone's time 
must be economized to the limit. 

The United States and Canadian Governments can 
waste no time today. Likewise Winchester Repeatin 
Arms Co., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Bethlehem Stee 
Co., Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Remington Arms & 
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they have replaced old methods with 

RAND Visible Index Systems 
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visible. A glance and you have the desired card or name; 
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Briefly RAND Visible Index Systems reduce your indexing to a 
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PYORRHEA 


PYORRHOCIDE POWDER makes the gums 
hard and firm—increasing their power of resis- 
tance against pyorrhea infection, and it cleans 
and es the teeth. 
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This Car Carries Civilization Everywhere 








A unique book has just 


every one. 


Itis the'Messenger of Sympathy, the Consoler of 
Grief, the Bond of the Parted, the Instrument 
of Trade, 


a part, the only book on a subject that concerns every one, that must interest 


By DANIEL ¢ tte Sine-Cheaes. United States Ta Commission, 


the Disseminator of Knowledge. 
been published about it and the service of which it is 


eral, 1913-191 





Its Appeal is Universal 
because it tells the story of the great Government depart- 
ment that is most vitally concerned with your welfare, 
whether you merely write and receive letters or are your- 
self acog in the machinery that whisks them by thou- 

to it—a story alive with interest, 
— with informa and as fascinatingly written as 
a romance, which indeed it is. 


It is a Study in Efficiency 

end, recording chapter by chapter how the 
good was bettered and the better made best, how the 
is of early days gradually gave place to 
the wonderful system that now transports our mail ata 
daily cost of one milli: 's, employing 56,000 post- 
officesand an immense army of carriersin city and country 
—a constantly growing n pate: tbs of astonishing perfection. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 








It is Intensely Practical 

and will form an invaluable handbook for all those who 
wish to learn more of the nature and operations of the 
Government under which we live. No student of social 
economics, no teacher in school or college, no writer or 
lecturer upon public questions, no one who is in any way 
interested in this country, its notations, and its growth, 
can afford to leave it unrea’ 


It is Essentially Democratic 
in the best and fullest sense of the term, setting forth as 
it does the broad ideals that underlie and encourage ee 
spirit of service that makes for the freedom and ha: 
ness of mankind. Its author 2 not only an expert on 
subject, but an enthusiastic and forceful writer, chose 
every word commands attention. 
i2mo. Cloth. Mustrated. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


- 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 











THE SEASONED PUBLIC SPEAKER KNOWS 


what great assistance he can get from apf quotations. 


Some speakers seem to carry an inexhaustible supply of them. 


Truly there is a quotation fitted to assist you over any speaking situation. It only remains for you to find it. You can 


Sind it—quickly—easily—in 


“Hoyt’s Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations” 


as thousands of speakers who own this work will testify. It 


contains more than 30,000 quotations, embracing a compre- 


hensive field of subjects; also proverbs from English and foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc., etc. 


“The most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
—Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. James's 


Buckram binding, 1,205 large pages, price $6; patent thumb-index, 75 cents extra. Carriage 38 cents additional 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 





HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so*clear 
that it presents no difficulties to the layman. All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 


NERVOUS DISORDERS OF MENTAL 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 


Translated 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 


Authorized translation by Edward 


DISORDERS 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 


Authorized translation by Edward ingly written essay, setting forth 


In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable success. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half ae $4.50. By mail 25 cents 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 


G. Richards. A sympatheticand in- when sentiment and when reason. 


tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. r2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 


should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way to a healthier and happier 


strengthening of the will. 12mo, ment. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail life. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 


Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 8ocents. $1.60 


mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





IS YOUR INCOME LARGE ENOUGH? 


A modest capital can be made to produce a much 
greater income and with more safety to the principal 
by the Warranton method. We have nothing to sell 
but the knowledge. You handle your own money. 
Warranton Charts, with Chronology and Statistics, 
will show you clearly how to increase both your principal 
and your income many fold. Arranged by months. Each 
month $1. Set of 12, $10. Invaluable to the Banker. 
a cakes to the Investor. Vitally important to the 
Speculator. Particulars sent free. Write for circular 
No. 17, or send one dollar for specimen chart today. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS CORPORATION, Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


= FLAG Pry pa Bunting—1,2 

2-2 x 3 feet, 
$1.25 ; 234 x 4. $1. “10; 332 50. LARGE 
SIZES—*4 x 6, $4; 5x 8. $5.50; 6x 10, 
$7; 8x12, $10. Any number stars sewed 
on 7c. each. Loose stars 25¢ dozen. 


| 
U.S. Flags 5.0"). 


phe nti bd Lae 
willoutwear wee oe 
Stars—4 x 6 fi 5 iz ry? 0 
6 x 10, $7. Sewed FP BILT $10: 
10x 15, $15; 12x18, $20. All flags fast 
colors. Via insured parcel post, prepaid. 


LOUIS FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 7th & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa, , 






















To Prevent Coughs 


Keepa boxof Brown's Bronchial Troches at hand, to pro- 
tect the throat against irritation, tickling, hoarseness. 


BROWN’S sroncuia. TROCHES 


help*keep the throat in healthy condition—clear the voice 
and safeguard the bronchial passages. icinal troche— 
not a confection; a true cough preventive and remedy. 
At all Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail on receipt of price. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON BOSTON, MASS. 


“Dont-Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 








Saving Money for Authors 


is the BT D of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
1 itt. Managing Editor of the ““Sranparp Dic- 
TIONARY.’ ’ Tells many possible economies learned from long 
€xperience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts. 

ttc. ‘“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ 
Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 


\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 





to bear in;mind that the country should 
be prepared for ‘‘a decline in business 
prosperity and prices, and, perhaps, even 
apanic in a few years.” Prices and 
prosperity, he declared, ran in cycles, 
and the country was now ‘‘in what would 
have been a period of rising prices even 
without the war.” Senator Burton, who, 
since leaving the Senate, has come to 
New York as president of the Merchants’ 
Bank, and is the author of a notable book 
on ‘Financial Crises,” remarked first that 
the cycle of price-movement was like the 
alternations of depression and prosperity 
in business, and then added: 

“*The price cycles are very much longer. 
In the last 108 years there have been pro- 
nounced upward and downward move- 
ments, each subject to interruptions, but 
in which the general tendencies have been 
very pronounced. In the last century 
prices reached a maximum in the year 
1809, and a minimum in 1896-1897. 
After 1809 there were diminishing prices 
with considerable interruptions for forty 
years, until 1849 and 1850, then increasing 
prices for twenty-three years, until 1873, 
then diminishing prices until 1896-1897, 
then an exceptional increase to date with 
slight interruptions in 1901 and 1907. 
If we were to take the length of the last 
two preceding periods as a guide, a down- 
ward movement would be due in 1919 or 
1920. 

*‘As regards prices during the present 
war, there is every reason to expect a 
maintenance or increase of the present 
range. The relation between. demand 
and supply has been revolutionized. We 
face the enormous demands of war, also 
diminished productive power, because some 
forty millions of men have been called 
to the colors. War is attended by waste 
and destrifction. The only check has been 
the exertion of the strong hand of Govern- 
ments in the way of regulation and the 
prevention of extortion. The present 
situation affords little light in the study of 
prices because of the very exceptional 
conditions which exist. After the war 
there will be changes—social, political, 
and economic—the scope of which no one 
ean forecast. The question arises, will 
the upward movement, which was so 
much in evidence prior to the war, con 
tinue? 

“‘Certain facts were very apparent in 
the period from 1896-1897 to 1914. The 
increase in prices was world-wide. It was 
independent of fiscal systems, tariff re- 
gulations, forms of government, or social 
conditions. Trusts and combinations were 
mere incidents, and if properly regulated 
might cause a decline rather than an ad- 
vance in cost. The increases were greatest 
in countries of rapid development, such as 
the United States, Canada, Japan, 
Australia, and Argentina. One important 
fundamental fact was the enormous in- 
erease in gold production. Gold is the 
basis of the monetary systems of the most 
progressive nations. In the twenty-five 
years from 1891 to 1916, the quantity 
mined has been computed as equal to all 
the accumulations of the centuries pre- 
ceeding. The gold-supply influences prices 
both directly and indirectly. It is the 
basis of credit, stimulates enterprise, and 
broadens every field of human endeavor. 

““The concurrence in every era of rising 
prices with increasing supplies of the pre- 
cious metals is too marked and too uniform 
to be explained as a mere coincidence. 
Every period of discovery and develop- 
ment of gold- or silver-mining has also been 
characterized by an equally striking de- 
velopment of science and invention and 
control over nature. What is the re- 
sponsible cause of the phenomena which 
have appeared? Is it not human progress 
rather than the added supply of precious 
metals? Is not the latter an incident 
merely? Again, there are indications that 
the phenomenal annual: increase in the 
quantity of gold mined in recent years has 
reached its maximum. It is thus possible 
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to ascribe too much influence to the pro- 
duction of gold. 

“The very striking advance in prices 
can also be traced to the wonderful ad- 
vancement which has been world-wide. 
Life means much more than formerly; 
commodities which were fornierly re- 
garded as luxuries are ‘seen in almost 
every home. At such a time there is an 
earnest desire for better food, better 
clothing and housing, social diversion, 
and the indulgence of taste. Demands 
are likely to grow more rapidly than the 
means for their gratification. This is 
especially true of certain essential com- 
modities, Numerous forms of raw ma- 
terial and of food are scarcer or less avail- 
able. In the meantime population has 
been increasing, and average consumption 
even more rapidly than population. 

“The present system of distribution, 
elaborate and convenient as it is, entails 
a cost quite out of proportion to its 
benefits. There has been an undue in- 
crease in the number of middlemen, and 
thus the gap between producer and con- 
sumer has been very much widened. It 
has been roughly estimated that in 1870 
there were seven producers to one dis- 
tributer, but only three and six-tenths 
producers to one distributer in 1900. 
No more effective method of diminishing 
the cost of living can be devised than 
through reductions in the unnecessary 
details and cost of distribution, or, as it 
has been somewhat severely said, ‘the 
suppression of unnecessary distributers 
and other parasites of industry.’ 

‘“‘What will happen when peace is 
secured? There is one opinion that there 
will be a riot of spetulation and that the 
victors, especially, stimulated by success, 
will engage in operations so numerous 
and extensive as to promote business 
activity and stimulate prices. There is 
another opinion that after the sufferings and 
losses of war the one main effort will be 
merely to live. The situation will depend 
upon the length of the war, the degree of 
exhaustion which follows it, the order of 
things which succeeds, whether human 
energy is to be exhausted in the main- 
tenance of large military and naval es- 
tablishments, or under a régime which 
looks toward peace and industrial de- 
velopment. We can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that at the immediate con- 
clusion of the contest the cessation of 
abnormal requirements will cause a drop 
in prices. As regards the course of prices 
in the years following the adjustment of 
the immediate results of the war it is 
hazardous to make any forecast. There 
is no reason to expect that an era of 
unusually low prices, such as prevailed 
in the early nineties, will appear again. 
It may be expected, however, that the 
causes which checked the rising move- 
ment in earlier periods will again manifest 
themselves ‘and probably in increasing 
measure. It is to be hoped that there 
will be better organization of trade and 
industry, that the progress of invention 
and adoption of scientific methods will 
have a potent effect. 

‘*We may be sure that as a result of the 
war there will be new standards of patriot- 
ism, and of regard for justice and universal 
brotherhood. It is to be hoped that 
along with these beneficent developments 
there may be a return to old-time virtues 
of economy, both public and private, 
While again it may be said that no ac- 
curate forecast is possible, there is, never- 
theless, rational ground for expectation that 
in the coming years prices will readjust 
themselves and the excessive burden of 
the high cost of living will be relieved.” 


OUR MOST IMPORTANT METAL 
AFTER STEEL 
It was recemtly declared by a writer 
in The Wall Street Journal that when the 
history of the war shall have been written, 
‘it will be found that contributing in no 
small degree to the success of the Allied 
arms were not only American troops, the 





ERE every one of 

_ the one hundred and 
thirty-seven railroads 
served by the Pullman 
Company to attempt to 
furnish the same service 
for itself, the burden of 
expense would be found 
insupportable. 


The needs of these 
railroads vary greatly at 
different times; a roa 
may use many cars in 
winter and few in sum- 
mer, or vice versa; and 
excursions, conventions 
and fairs make heavy de- 
mands for short periods. 


Each road would have 
a heavy investment in 
extra cars which would 
be idle perhaps eleven 
months in the year; and 
it would be forced at 
certain times to man all 
these cars with green 
crews—to the great dis- 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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comfort, inconven- 
ience and anxiety of the 
public. 


The Pullman Company 
mobilizes its seventy-four 
hundred cars—each as 
perfectly appointed in its 
way as a modern hotel— 
with the keenest strategy. 
It knows at every hour 
of the day the location of 
each one of them on 
the map; it notes the 
least threat of congestion 
here, or shortage there, 
and is on the alert to 
supply maximum service 
wherever needed, with- 
out unnecessary hauling. 


Pullman service is a 
national economy; it 
gives to our passenger 
trafhc facilities a stability 
and a mobil*ty without 
| ape the railroads and 

Os ere would face a 
em almost impossi- 
le of solution. 
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Liberty motor, and billions of credits 
which Uncle Sam has advanced to England 
and France—but America’s supremacy in 
copper.” Next to steel our most im- 
portant output in metals is copper. Last 
year the American refineries produced 
nearly 80 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
3,000,000,000 pounds. Nevertheless costs 
of production rose enormously within the 
past two years, so that producers, and 
relatively small ones, have had a hard 
time even with copper selling for 23% 
cents. The writer says on these and 
other aspects of the subject: 

“Incidentally the increase in output 
in 1916 of almost 700,000,000 represents 
an expansion unparalleled in the history 
of the industry. Never before had there 
been an increase of even 300,000,000 
pounds in any twelvemonth. It is in- 
structive to note the growth of the copper 
industry in this country from year to 
year and the ratio of our yearly production 
to the production of the world as a whole. 
Note the following (in pounds): 


U.8. Per 
Refinery Ine. World of U.S. 
Output PerCent. Output 


ar 2,311,000,000 41 3,064,384,960 75 
| Sa 1,634,204,000 6 302,466,880 71 
ae 1,533,781,000 *5 2,014,911,360 76 
1913....... 1,622,450,000 2 2,194,829,760 74 
ee +981,920,000 0 2,255,106,560 70 
| ee 1;431,938,000 *1  1,966,339,200 73 
| 1,452,122,000 3 =: 1,928,884,160 75 

Desmaee 405,403,000 24 1,874,388,800 75 
se 1,137,962,000 10 1,646,877,600 69 
Mo sceses 1,032,516,000 *4 1,589,808,640 65 
a 1,079,052,000  *3 1,596,972,160 67 
1905....... 1,112,632,000 - 11 1,454,432,000 72 
1904."...... "993,829,000 1,454,432,000 68 
—— 


“In view of the inadequate labor supply, 
together with ienaed strikes in many 
important mining-camps in July and 
August, it is doubtful if the 1917 output 
exceeds 2,000,000,000 pounds for the 
United States, a drop of 311,000,000 
pounds from previous year. The produc- 
tion of 1916 was stimulated by the extraor- 
dinary rise in the price of the metal to an 
average of better than 25 cents for the 





entire twelve months as against 17.47 
cents in 1915 and 13.32 cents in 1914. In 
1916 the quotational average was 28.46 
cents, but the actual average price re- 
ceived was in the vicinity of 2514 cents. 
At one time so acute was the scarcity of 
spot delivery copper and so urgent was the 
demand at home and abroad that the price 
for a limited period went to 35 cents. 

“‘On top of the natural impetus given to 
productive operations by the high selling- 
price, the output was further expanded by 
the most opportune arrival of ‘new copper’ 
in very large amounts—the product of the 
Inspiration property in Arizona and 
Kennecott in Alaska. A little later the 
big Chile Copper Company in South 
America ‘came in’ and added largely to 
the supply. 

“To what extent American copper has 
contributed to European necessities is 
pictured in the following table of exports. 
It is to be remembered, of course, that 
these figures take no account of the 
enormous quantities of copper in the 
form of brass and other manufactures 
which have left our shores since the middle 
of 1914. Wote the following exports for a 
series of years and the percentage of these 
exports to the American refinery output 
(in pounds): 


Per Cent. of 

Exports U.S. Output 
eS ee ee 676,300,000 47 
RCP ese 52 
td in dk ge. gue 47 
Se ee .. 857,472,000 53 
ae veTbececgdescedes” ED 53 
cewccveccceccces | 33 
reper) 733,152,000 32 


“While the figures for 1914, 1915, and 
1916 might appear at first glance to com- 
pare unfavorably with the preceding years, 
it will be remembered, of course, that 
after the outbreak of the war in July, 1914, 
no American copper was shipped to Ger- 
many and Austria, and for years Germany 
was our best copper customer. On Sep- 
tember 21 the Government through the 
War-Industries Board fixt upon 23) cents 
as the ‘official’ price on all future copper 
sales, and all of the large producers say 





they are entirely sold up at this price to 
the end of the year. 

“Altho 234% cents seems a fair price 
to the product interests, recognition 
should be made of the fact that there has 
been an extraordinary rise in the cost of 
‘making’ copper the last two years. Im- 
portant jes such as coal and powder, 
to say nothing of all construction ma- 
terials, have greatly added to the operating 
expense, which, together with wake in- 
creases and an insufficient supply of labor, 
has jumped the cost per pound fully 50 
per cent. Some of the little fellows are 
having hard sledding even with a 23)4- 
cent selling price. 

‘Another perplexing problem enters the 
situation this year by reason of the excess- 
profits tax, which, when added to the 
corporation tax on net incomes, will boost 
the total outgo per pound of copper to 
figures which, in some cases, imperil the 
prevailing dividend rate. But all this 
impedimenta have already had reflection 
in the selling prices of copper shares, as 
note the following declines in a few repre- 
sentative copper share issues from the 
high of a year ago. It was in November, 
1916, that practically all of the top-notch 
prices were recorded: 


Present High Per Cent. 

Price in 1916 Decline 
pS SS oP ee 58 10534 45 
Cc clones % escsnscééoastt 430 640 23 
ae apres 42 74 43 
Chae SING . dtaip kowdedee ; 46 8734 47 
TS 67 120 40 
aloe. ahine nes 44 74% 41 
MINTS sb o3.c0o0tecdieecses 33 6444 48 
a eee 7 130 40 


“Tt would seem that with the war raging 
furiously and this country committed 
to billions of war-expenditure, the demand 
for copper must hold for a long time to 
come. In the arts of peace also, especially 
in these days of coal scarcity, electrically 
generated power is forging’to the front. 
This means copper is steadily expanding in 
volume. In the great reconstruction days 
to follow peace—whenever that happy 
time arrives—copper should be utilized in 
constructive and electrical work on a 
seale never before approached.”’ 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FRUITLAND PARK, FLORIDA, THE 
BEAUTIFUL, way above sea level, midst 
ozone breathing pines as Florida's witching 
lake-jeweled highlands, wil) appea{ strongly 
to the individual who, whether he is seeking 
an orange or grapefruit grove, a truck farm, 
a home, or merely tourist's pleasant diver- 
sion, is looking for something little different 
anda trifle better than the average. Being 
‘3 


to YOU. be today for book of 
and conservative facts. 
Board of peerede, Be 2x 103,Fruitland Park,Fla. 
Do you wanta farm where largest profits 
— made?” Th Bw] a great wey of crops 
uctive climate make it 
the most Salas farm section of America. 
Ph is the pl for the lowest cost meat pro- 
duction and dairy farming. It grows the 
faspest variety 5 of ies, a5 fo crops. Good lands, 
n good local ow as $15 to $25 an 
acre. Let us ou locations that will 
rive the highest ee ichards, 
mmissioner, Room 57, PALE Railway 
System, Washington, D 


zaowen pH THE SOUTH—Excellent 








irginia, North Carolina and 
Maryland at $15 an acre and up. Just right 
for truck and general farming, raising, 
climate, 
for information and copy of 
Homeseeker — w. F. H. Seieume, 
Agri. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 270 Arcade Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 


NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from 


gelatine. 38.000 firms use it. 30 Days Trial 

‘ou need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 

& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HELP WANTED 











HELP WANTED BY U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men, Women, 18 or over. $90 
month. Hundreds war List posi 
tions free. Write i 
Instrruts, Dept. 


posi- 
immediately. FRANELIN 
K-120, Rochester, N. Y. 





$348 ONE DAY IN SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
Ira Shook of Flint did it. Pierson of Mont- 
gomery started two stores since August, = 
ready for third. Higgins of bby == ye 
started Sept. 18, 2,800 packages first day. 
Studer wrote Oct. 1 sold $90 one day. This 
is a big year for popcorn crispettes—Kellogg 
$700 ahead end of second week. Meixner, 
Baltimore, $250 in one day. Perrine, $380 in 
one day. Baker, 3,000 packages a day. 
Eakins, $1,500 profit in one month. We start 
you in business. No experience; little capi- 
tal. We furnish everything; teach you secret 
formula; how to succeed. Build a business 
of your own. The demand for crispettes is 
énormous. Every nickel sale nets almost 4 
cents profit. A delicious food confection 
made without sugar. High prices and war 
conditions —_. Profits $1,000 a month eas- 
ily possible. W.Z. Long Co., 301 High St., 
Springfield, O. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Unlimited field; lit- 
tle competition. Few ~ so prof- 
itable. Send for “Pointers” 
AMERICAN COLLECTION: SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 











OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Enjoy 
independence, big profits, sell high grade 
Health and Accident insurance. Premium 
only $10 a year; pays $25 weekly and $5000 
principal sum. You get all profits on yearly 
renewals. No capital, no experience. 
Dept. D, Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 





PERSONAL 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
‘old, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
‘oken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto peageeto points, nothing too large or 
too small e send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our - A] reiueed © within ten 
_ Established 1899. Liberty Re! ine Com- 
pany. 422 F. Wood Street, Plustorsie Pe. 





sOUTH 
AMERICA 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Direct without change, on new American 
steamships. 


NEW YORK—VALPARAISO 
Stopping at principal ports of Peru 
and Chile. 
Illustrated folder and information on request. 
First Sailing Late in January 


U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 
Passenger Department 
104 Pearl Street, New York 
TELEPHONE BROAD 5570 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to Patent 
Protection. Send for blank form, “Evidence 
o Conception,"’ Book, Suggestions, and Ad- 

ce Free, Lancaster & Allwine, Registered 
Tadninianes 211 0uray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 











PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big Manu- 
facturers. Write to-day for free book of 307 
needed inventions and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 








WANTED IDEAS.— Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 

$1,000,000 in prizes offered.for inventions. 

Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 

bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 

request. Patents advertised Free. We assist | 
inventors to sell theirinventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
Invention. I'll help market it. Send for 4 
free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of 
ideas wanted. Advice free. Patents adver- 
tised freee RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, >_< 
or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
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The Land Winter Forgot— 


‘Tt expresses life on the FLORIDA EaST 

COAST during the winter season. Daily 
the cheerful sunshine, invigorating fresh. 
salt breezes put life into tired bodies. The 
variegated panorama of life on the beaches, 
the sociability of the great, luxurious, home- 
like hotels gives one a new grip on life. 

IT’S THE GREAT AMERICAN MAGNET 
of RECREATION and PLEASURE 
Easily accessible by unexcelled train service, 
world famed hotels meeting every taste and 
purse. The perfection of out-of- 
doors and all bX. ever antici- 
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you had— 4! your or nearest ticket 

fgeat has al all oq information at 
wate“ ~ 


DA EAST COAST 
a System) 
New York Office 

248 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Oftice 
155 W. Madison St. 





General Offices 
St. Augustine, Fla. 








GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues,Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical 
Entertainments for all goutens. Make Up 
Goods. Large Cat jog 

T. S. DENISON Pray Dept. 34, Chicago. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“G. M. C.,"" Milwaukee, Wis.—(1) To mush 
became a verb in Alaskan English. It is prob- 
ably a contraction of mush on, perhaps borrowed 
from the Canadian coureur-des-bois’ marchons, 
which means “let us be marching.’’ Mushing 
is its present participle and verbal noun. (2) 
The Chechakos are Indians of the Potawatomi 
tribe, so named from Chechawkose, a chief who 
formerly lived at a village situated on the south 
side of the Tippecanoe River, about Harrison 
township, in Kosciusko County, Indiana. The 
reserve was sold in 1836. The name is spelled 
also Cheechawkose and Chitchakos. (3) The mala- 
mute is an Alaskan name for an Eskimo dog, 
said to have been bred from the Siberian wolf. 
The name is one of the corruptions of Malemiut 
(see STANDARD DICTIONARY, p. 1498, col. 2), 
which designates an Eskimo tribe that dwells 
on the coast of Norton Sound and the neck of 
the Kaviak Peninsula. The name is spelled also 
Mahiemute, Malemukes, and even Mamelute. (4) 
The word mukluk is an Alaskan name for a 
moccasin. 

“J. H. W.,”’ Langlois, Ore.—“ Please state how 
long it has been since good writers began to 
treat the word none in its relation to the verb as 
singular number, and to whom may we credit the 
innovation?” 

The dictionary says: “‘ None is construed in the 
singular or plural as the sense, or the best ex- 
pression of the meaning intended, may require.” 
It is difficult to say who first employed the word 
in the singular, but it is not an innovation. See 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘As You Like It” (act i, sc. 2, 
1. 19), written in 1601. 


“B. S. T.,"" New York.—“I read recently in 
one of our dailies ‘More than 9,000 Germans had 
been made prisoner up to Thursday.’ Is this 
correct English?”’ 

It is not correct but is becoming very com- 
mon. There must have been as many prisoners 
as there were captured Germans. Prisoner is the 
predicate nominative and should agree in number 
with the subject. See Fernald's “English Gram- 
mar Simplified,’ p. 21: The predicate nomi- 
native is ‘“‘a noun in the predicate, corresponding 
to the subject, and expressing the same meaning 
as the subject, or explaining or adding to the 
meaning of the subject.” 

“D. C. G.,”’ Warren, Ark.—* Kindly explain 
the difference between, or the distinction in the 
meaning of, the phrases ‘It can but fail’ and ‘It 
can not but fail.” Do they mean the same thing?”’ 

With the ellipsis of ‘“‘do”’ in these sentences, 
the first intimates clearly that the thing referred 
to by “it” can do nothing but fail; the second, 
that it can not do anything but fail. The form 
cannot tho common is erroneous as any one can 
prove by trying to inflect it. 


“Pp, E. B.,” Harrogate, Tenn.—The words 
“Alas, poor Yorick!"" may be found in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ act v, scene 1, line 191. They 
are spoken by Hamlet after he has taken Yorick’s 
skull from a clown who plays grave-digger. 
Yorick was jester to the King of Denmark. 
Hamlet, continuing, said: ‘‘I knew him, Horatio: 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. 
. . . Where be your gibes now? Your gambols? 
. . » Your flashes of merriment that were wont 
to set the table on a roar?’’ The soliloquy is a 
reflection on the evanescent character of human 
life, which, as it progresses, considers also Alex- 
ander and Ceesar: 


 - lhe ythee, tell me one 
t 3 


ng. .. . Dost thou think Alexander 
looked o’ this fashion in the earth? . . . 

Horatio—E’en so, my lord. 

Hamilet—To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio! Why may not imagination trace 
the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole? . . Alexander 
died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth into dust; the dust is earth; of 
earth we make loam: and why of that loam 
- . « might they not stop a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O! that that earth which kept the world in 


awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw. 


Horatio, 





“R. H.,"’ Rehoboth Beach, Del.—Belhaven is a 
Scottish parish, on the coast of Dunbar, from 
which Robert Hamilton (died 1696) derived the 
title of the barony of Belhaven that passed to 
James Hamilton in 1777, to William Hamilton 
(1765-1814) in 1799, and to Robert Hamilton 
(1793—1868), who was created a peer of the United 
Kingdom as Baron Hamilton of Wishaw and 
Belhaven. The portrait of Lady Belhaven by 
Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), to which you 
refer, is of the wife of William or of Robert 
Hamilton. 

In the United States there are two towns called 
Bellehaven, one in Pantego township, Beaufort 
County, North Carolina, and the other in Ac- 
comac County, Virginia. In the Postal Guide 
the first is noted as Belhaven and the second as 
Belle Haven. “ Lippincott’s Gazetteer"’ gives also 
a post-village in North Carolina as Belhaven. 


“W. L. D.,” Spokane, Wash.—The meaning of 
the word inmaie is not restricted to “one who is 
kept or confined in a prison, poorhouse, asylum, 
or similar institution.’’ It means also, “‘one who 
lives in a place with others; as, one of the inmates 
of a dwelling."’ The tendency is to speak of 
persons undergoing treatment in sanatoriums as 
patients rather than inmates, because of the treat- 
ment they are taking, and the distinction is wise. 


“W. W. S.,"" Ottumwa, Ia.—The two amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
that were not finally ratified were: 


I. After the first enumeration required by the 
first article of the Constitution, there shall be one 
Representative for évery 30, persons until the 
number shall amount to 100; after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated 4 Congress that 
there shall not be less than 100 Representatives, 
nor more than one Representative for every 
40,000 persons, until the number of Representa- 
tives shall amount to 200; after which, the pro- 
portion shall be so regulated by Congress that 
there shall be not less than 200 Representatives, 
nor more than one Representative for every 
50,000 persons. 

II. No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect until an election of Representa- 
tives shall have intervened. 


Delaware rejected the first of these, Pennsyl- 
vania rejected the second, and Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Georgia rejected, or took no action on, 
both of them, and therefore neither received the 
necessary three-fourths vote needed for their 
acceptance. 

“C. O. H.,” Akron, Ala. — Helgoland was 
formerly a dependence of the Duchy of Holstein, 
subject to Denmark. It was taken from the 
Danes by the British, September 5, 1807, and was 
ceded by Great Britain to Germany under the 
Anglo-German agreement of July 1, 1890, by 
which Germany ceded the protectorates of 
Zanzibar, Witu, and Somaliland to Great Britain 
in exchange. 


“M. J. McG."’—You state three propositions: 
(1) Unlimited power to tax involves necessarily 
a power to destroy. (2) The power to tax involves 
the power to destroy. (3) The power to tax is the 
power to destroy. The first and second of these 
propositions only resemble each other in part, 
but the first treats of ‘unlimited power" as 
“involving,”’ that is, “having as a result or 
logical consequence”’ a power to destroy. That 
which is involved is necessarily to be inferred 
(Fernald, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepo- 
sitions,"”” p. 307), but an inference is a probable 
conclusion toward which known facts, statements, 
or admissions point, but which they do not 
absolutely establish (idem, p. 188). The use of 
the word “unlimited” in the first proposition 
indicates power without restraint. Its omission 
from the second proposition weakens its force, 
but the substitution of “the” for “‘a’’ before 
“power to destroy’’ raises the “‘power to tax"’ 
out of association with all other powers of de- 
struction (understood), and makes it the su- 
preme medium by which such destruction may 
be wrought. The third proposition enunciates a 
theory as a fact which events in the early history 
of this country have disproved. Oppressive 
taxation caused the French Revolution, but 
France still lives. Taxation without representa- 
tion brought about the Revolutionary War, and 
won the independence of the American colonists. 
Writing to General Washington in 1788, Thomas 
Jefferson said: ‘Calculation has convinced me 
that circumstances may arise, and probably 
will arise, wherein all the resources of taxation 
will be necessary for the safety of the State.” 
And again, ‘“‘War requires every resource of tax- 
ation and credit.” 
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The short southern 
way to Los Angeles 
—skirts the Winter 
without lengthening 
either the time or the 


distance—the El Paso 
Short Line. 


Nowhere does train 
service excel the high 
efficiency and courtesy 

iven on the Golden 
State Limited—yet it 
costs you no more. 
Daily from Chicago and St. 

uls. 

” * 7 


The Californian is another 
famous fast train to Southern 
California. See the Apache 
trail en route. 

Our representative will be 
glad to plan your trip for 
you. Write for booklets. 


lL. M. ALLEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Isiand Lines 
721 La Salle Station, Chicago 


‘Island ° 
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WHICH ROAD 


Typifies the main highways in your 
community? This is a question that 
is fraught with the most serious con- 
sequences to your farmers, your man- 
ufacturers, your wage earners—you. 


It may mean that farm produce can or can not 
be shipped to market in bad weather. It may 
mean that railroad embargoes will or will not 
shut down factories which might use motor 
trucks to haul fue] and raw material from a dis- 
tance. It may mean that wage earners will 
or will not be thrown out of employment. 


Freight congestion and railroad embargoes 
threaten the very life of any community which 
can not handle its short haul traffic by motor 
trucks. These absolutely require hard perma- 
nent roads, passable in all kinds of weather. 


The Concrete Road meets all requirements. 











Is your community building or getting ready 
to extend its system of permanent highways? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 

ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO cs ITY §PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 

DALLAS MIL $ PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 

DENVER SALT LAKE CITY 
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CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 





Confidence in Your 
Investment 


wid [ 
na The purchase of Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks is a sound, 
conservative investment. Three important factors enter into 

Pr | 


ut 


i 
|| | 
ai 


<email | a good investment: Safety, Return and Marketability. 
ya 2 Pierce-Arrow Trucks are safe trucks to buy. No other 
‘a: —ono— truck made gives so much enduring value for every dollar paid. 

Pierce-Arrow Trucks yield a large and regular return on the 
investment. Many Pierce-Arrow Trucks by increasing haul- 
ing radius and developing new business have paid for them- 
selves in little more than a year. All of them in time write 
their entire cost off the books of their owners. 

Pierce-Arrow Trucks, even after years of service, have a 
remarkably high value. Try to buy a Pierce-Arrow Truck 
second hand and you will get a new light on what Pierce- 
Arrow owners think of their investment. 

Considered from the standpoint of Safety, Return or Market- 
ability, Pierce-Arrow Trucks fully measure up to the require- 
ments of a shrewd investor. 





Specific data is available covering the cost of operation of 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks in many different lines of 
business, such as Transport, Grocery, Contracting, 
Coal, Brewery, Textile, Oil, Dry Goods, Chemicals, ete. 


Pierce-Arrow 





Motor Trucks 


PO 444 \<—_ ~ 
ss The Worm-Gear 


All Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
are equipped with the 
worm-gear drive, which 
is a positive guarantee of 
effective service under the 
most difficult conditions, 
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Most Complete Map of Western Front. 


4A 45-49% 
ie aks : he 
nse eae 


Shows Present Fighting Zones in Detail. 


Over 7,000 Places. Completely Indexed. Measures 28x36 inches open, but folds into 
convenient pocket size. Shows 1914 Battle Lines and Ground Recaptured by the Allies. 
Thousands sold at $1 each but you can have one free in connection with Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s Geographical Manual and New Atlas if you Act At Once. 


In order to follow the battle lines intelligently it is neces- 
sary to have a complete set of world maps. Nothing is 
so discouraging as to read of towns we know nothing 
about—whose position in relation to other towns or the 
battles being fought we have no idea of. 


. Every Home Needs Maps 


@—\_ In every home there should 
be a map of every nation 
at war if we are to under- 

stand exactly what our 

gains mean and when 

peace may reasonably be 

expected. The world’s 

history is told by maps. 

The world’s progress 

is told by maps. You 

must have maps to 

| visualize the dream of 

athe Kaiser, the object 

of the Allies, the 

progress of the 
\ Great War. 


To meet 
the pres- 
\ ent de- 


mand 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Dept. 21, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, Doubleday, Page & Co.’s 
New Atlas, measuri 10 x 134 inches—bound in _ fine silk 
cloth, stamped in gold. If it is not satisfactory I will return it 
within 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise, I will send you 50 
and $1 amonth fors months. (If you prefer you 
5 FC is pacertene that I se re- 
ceive the large dollar map of the Western Front at once, and a com- 
set of After-the-War Maps free if I decide to keep the Atlas after 
tion. 


For rich, limp leather binding change coupon to 7 months instead of S—$7 cash instead of $5 ‘ 


a complete set of world maps, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
are now offering a new War Atlas, containing 240 pages 
of maps—political, economic, geographic, racial, physical, 
historical, and showing the vegetation, population, and 
language. This remarkable Atlas measures 10 x 13% 


inches. To those who purchase the Atlas now, a 
complete set of After-the-War Maps will also be 
sent, without charge. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW! 


As an inducement for prompt action, we will send, free, 
the new map of the Western Front pictured above. In 
addition to 7,000 towns, cities, and hamlets, com- 
pletely indexed, this map gives all woods, fortresses, 
fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, 
aircraft depots, wireless stations, and railways. 


Sent On Approval 


While the first edition lasts, you may secure the NEW Doubleday- 
Page War Atlas at a conveniently low price and on free examina- 
tion. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon, and the 
Atlas, together with the large map of the Western Front and 
Index of 7,000 places, will be sent prepaid. Then, after exam- 
ining them, decide whether you can afford not to have them in 
your home. Send the coupon or write a letter nowand see if this 
Atlas isn’t exactly what you NEED. Address 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


DEPT. 21 GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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